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A ‘NIGHT JOURNEY ACROSS FRANCE. 


The mail train slid slowly out of the station at 
Calais on its long journey to Marseilles. The occupants 
of a second-class carriage settled themselves down and 
surveyed their fellow passengers, some with covert, 
sly glances, others more brazenly, taking stock of the 
individuals with whom they were to spend the 
ensuing eighteen hours in cramped confinement. 
The carriage contained six passengers, all of whom 
were British, three on each side. 


They were an odd assortment. In the corner 
facing the engine sat a little old spinster on her way 
to Nice. Her clothes were of the late Victorian 
period and she clasped a leather handbag with a 
firmness that suggested jewels of immense value. 
Next to her was a man of military appearance. The 
toothbrush moustache, the lines about the eyes, the 
sun-tanned face, and the set of the jaw proclaimed 
his calling; in actual fact, he was a tea planter destined 
for Northern Assam. In the further corner a girl of 
the modern variety lolled in nonchalant, easy manner. 


She wore the latest type of wool head-dress, a 
sort of mixture between a beret and a skull cap, 
which was perched precariously on the right side 
of her head; her lips were of a brilliant hue, of a 
redness far surpassing the works of nature; her finger 
nails were magnificently polished and were of a colour 
matching her rosy lips; her eyebrows were thin and 
had undoubtedly been plucked; her slim, shapely 
legs were encased in fawn silk stockings; the rest of 
her was hidden by a heavy tweed coat. Altogether a 
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distracting creature, entirely unselfconscious and 
seemingly unaware of the admiring glances cast in her 
direction by the male occupants of the carriage. 


On the opposite side was a man who really was a 
soldier on his way to India, but who had the a 
pearance of a well-nourished tramp. Evidently he 
had journeyed this way many times before and was 
keeping his best clothes for a more suitable occasion. 
Next to him was a girl who might easily have been 
accused of being a high-brow. She wore pincenez 
clipped on to an unpowdered nose of strong character, 
and her clothes were useful and unpretentious. 
Facing the modern girl was a man who was, and 
looked like, “something in the City.” He was on 
his way to fulfil a business engagement in the South 
of France. He could ill-conceal his attraction for 
the lady opposite and, after a cursory glance round 
the carriage to see if there was anyone else who could 
be considered as interesting, his eyes were being 
constantly levelled in her direction. 


The passengers had demanded a great deal from 
the luggage rack above their heads. arge and small 
suit cases, golf clubs, hat boxes and many smaller 
articles had been piled recklessly on it, so that if it 
had not been a particularly stout-hearted luggage 
rack, it would have refused to support such a plethora 
of baggage. 

The train was well under way. The little old 
spinster opened her handbag and extracted from it 
a small paper parcel containing some egg sandwiches 
and an orange. She ate the sandwiches first, inform- 
ing the tea planter with a disarming smile that she 
was a bad sailor and that she was making up for 
the losses incurred during the Channel crossing. 
Then she proceeded to tackle the orange, peeling it 
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carefully and depositing the skin and the pips, which 
she withdrew neatly from her mouth, on to the paper 
spread out on her lap. 

The modern girl took a small metal tube from her 
pocket and, with the aid of a minute looking glass, 
attempted to make her lips even more unnaturally 
red. ‘he man from the City and the Soldier appeared 
fascinated by her performance. The high-brow girl 
began to read a high-brow book, studiously avoiding 
looking in the direction of her modern sister. 

During the afternoon, as the train sped southward 
across the rich lands of France, the passengers in the 
carriage gradually became acquainted. 

They conversed together, shyly at first, as if they 
were uncertain of the correctness of disclosing their 
identity but more surely, unreservedly, later. The 
little old spinster chatted away to the planter as if 
she had known him all her life instead of having just 
met him, telling him of the sacrifices entailed in order 
to save sufficient for the holiday in Southem France, 
and offering him a slab of chocolate from the store 
hidden in her handbag. The military man and the 
man from the City vied with each other in bringing 
laughter to the scarlet lips of the modern girl. Even 
the high-brow girl put down her book and joined in 
the conversation, adding her quota to the merriment 
of the others and proving that, although undoubtedly 
high-brow, she could be good company when she was 
so inclined. 

Night stole down’ and the small community in the 
second-class carriage prepared themselves for sleep. 
The ladies removed their hats and the two younger 
ones took off their shoes. The lights were extinguish- 
ed. Before long there was the sound of deep breathing 
from the corner occupied by the little old spinster, 
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followed by a curious stifled noise, closely resembling 
a snore from the soldier. 

The man from the City woke up about midnight 
to find both his feet had gone to sleep and were 
completely numb. It took ‘um no time to discover 
the cause. The modern girl had slipped from her 
original position and she was now lying across his 
legs in a state of complete abandon with her head on 
the planter’s lap; her glorious hair had fallen in a 
cascade all over her face. The planter looked as if he 
was asleep, but if he was not, he was too much of a 
gentleman to prevent her using his lap as a pillow. 
The man from the City was in a quandary. He 
wished to remove his legs and restore them to life 
again but he was at a loss to know how he could do 
this without disturbing the modern girl’s slumber. 
Eventually, bit by bit, he was able to pull his legs 
clear without waking her and, lacking their support, 
her inert body sagged on to the seat. The others 
sat_more or less silently in deep sleep the spinster 
with her head sunk on to her chest, the high-brow 
girl with her head thrown back and her mouth open. 
The soldier sat erect and very definitely snored. 

* * * 

As the first pale light of dawn lightened the sky 
the passengers woke up one by one. They looked a 
trifle tousled but they smiled bravely and asked each 
other how they had slept. Some of them affirmed 
they had passed a good night, others that they had 
not slept at all. None of them was truthful. The 
ladies got out their combs and started tidying their 
hair, and the modem girl put in some useful work 
with a powder puff and lip stick. 

They were nearing Marseilles and the discom- 
forts of the past night were already fading into 
insignificance. 


ON THE WAY TO BOMBAY 


The P. and ©. liner was on its way to Bombay 
and thence to the Far East, carrying its usual medley 
of passengers—-a curious collection of people of all 
ages, of all ranks, of many professions, of diverse 
characters. Women, who took infinite trouble to 
look even more beautiful than they really were and 
others who did not care a jot about their appearance, 
generals, judges, girls going out to the East for the 
first time, whose thoughts were of adventure and 
romance, missionaries, senior army officers and 
junior ones, merchants, planters. All collected in a 
confined space and having to live out their lives 
together for a period of weeks. 

It is night time and the liner is cutting its wa: 
through the Indian Ocean. The sea is placid and it 
would appear almost that there was a coat of oil on 
its surface. The sky is clear and strewn with a myriad 
stars. It is deliciously warm. For the young girls 
and youths, and even for some of their elders, it is 
anight of romance. It is a night full of promise. 

In a dark corner on the upper deck are two deck 
chairs in close proximity to cach other. No, they 
are not vacant. They are occupied by an extremely 
pretty girl and a pl} nt faced young man, By 
rights she ought not to be sitting there alone with him, 
gazing at him dike that, and allowing him to hold 
her hand, because, if vou Jook clusely, she has an 
“agement ring on her jinger and she intends to get 
ried to seme one else on arrival at Bombay. 
Anvhow, the veuth with her cannet consider mary 
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for many years. to come because he is going out to a 
firm in India which is prepared to pay him only three 
hundred rup a month and you cannot get married 
to a pretty girl on that. 

Further along the deck in a secluded position 
another pair are sitting close together. They are so 
much in the dark that they are almost unnoticeable. 
They have every right to look into each other’s eyes 
and hold hands; in fact, it would be all wrong if they 
did not do so because thcy were only married a fort- 
night before the ship sailed. 

On the main deck General Bloomer is speaking 
in that, curiously ponderous voice of his to some lady 
of high degrce who, with the aid of a quantity of face 
powder and many cxpensive jewels, is making a bold 
bid for beauty. He is describing some incident 
which happened to him at Poona somewhere about 
1897. He cannot quite remember the year. If the 
juok on the lady’s face means anything, she is frankly 
bored with old General B. and his reminiscences. 
She is saying ‘yes’ and ‘no’ promiscuously the while 
her mind is reverting rather sadly to just such a perfect 
night as this many, many.years ago when, as a tender 
and rather lovely girl, she received her first proposal 
of marriage from a dashing and attractive caVal: 
subaltern. Dear Jack, what a pity it was that his 
debts prevented her from accepting him. Probably 
it was all for the best, for he was killed in the War 
and she would have been a widow instead of being 
the wife of a distinguished, though rather dull, Indian 
civilian. 

On the starboard side a gramophone is wailing 
out the latest fox trot from home and several pairs 
of people are pirouetting round and round in what 
appears to the onlooker to be an aimless fashion. The 
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rapt expression on many of their faces doubtless 
means that they are enjoying their exercise. The 
men are perspiring freely because it is a warm night 
but the powder on the faces of their partners precludes 
any form of moisture in that region. 

. In the smoking room some rubbers of bridge are 
in progress. Here the real he-men or those who 
eschew the society of women congregate. Not all of 
them by any means are playing bridge. There are 
groups who are merely talking and drinking alcohol 
in its various forms. Many of them are in conversa- 
tion with people they have never met before they 
boarded the ship, whilst others are renewing previous 
friendship. Generally speaking, there is a suggestion 
of serene happiness lightening their features.. Whether 
this is due to the effects of alcohol or to a feeling of 
security in the companionship of their fellow men, 
it is impossible to say. Dotted about the room are 
men reading alone and in splendid isolation—un- 
friendly folk, but who can cniticise their attitude ? 
Possibly they look on the time spent during this 
voyage as a period of rest preparatory to undertaking 
strenuous labour in India or the Far East. 

On the lower deck some of the passengers are to be 
seen taking good, steady exercise. They belong to 
that category of people who firmly believe in walking 
as an exercise to counter-act the evil effects of 
overeating. They are the ones who feel the urge to 
stimulate the internal organs, so that they will wake 
up in the morning clear of eye. It is a dismal form 

recreation—this walking up and down, up and 
down. They walk in pairs or singly. Those who are 
alone hold their heads high, swinging their arms 
jauntily, as if to show the others they are not ashamed 
of being by themselves, that they prefer solitude to 
the prattling of their fellow creatures. The pairs 
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pass and again pass them, talking earnestly together 
and often, at the end of each beat, muttering to 
themselves the number of times they have perambu- 
lated the deck. 

The music saloon is almost deserted. One or 
two armchairs only are occupied by passengers who 
find their pleasure in quietly reading rather than in 
the society of their fe! 

Altogether, an odd, mixed collection of human 
beings thrown together for a short period of their 
lives, the majority of whom will never again set eyes 
on each other after arrival at their various destinations. 


THE GUINEA PIG 


poss wanted a guinea Pig. She was determined 
to have a guinea pig. As far as I could discover 
there was no more happiness for her in this world if 
she did not get one. 


She already possessed a rabbit but, if I can believe 
her, rabbits are nasty, low down creatures compared 
to guinea pigs. They lack what is called in India 
‘Caste’. Once upon a time she loved her rabbit with 
an intensity known only to the very young. She 
called it Mondy, I don’t know why. However, love 
is apt to get tarnished by the passage of time, and 
since Mondy developed a tendency to bite when 
roughly handled, her affection for it has developed 
into a stony indifference. She was fully prepared to 
cast it out, to make it fend for itself in a cold, heartless 
world. 


Joan has got various and devious means of effect- 
ing her own ends. She is an ardent believer in the 
policy of wearing down one’s adversary’s defences 

y gradual stages. She has realised that a complete 
victory is more often won by a process of slow in- 
filtration rather than by mass attack. 


It all started with a party at the house of her 
friend, Beryl. She returned that evening with shining 
eyes and a look of supressed excitement in her small 
face. She showed a decided reluctance to go to bed 
when called upon to do so until she had revealed her 
secret. 
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“* Beryl has got some dear little guinea pigs,’’ she 
told her mother rather breathlessly, ‘‘ She wants to 
give me one.” 


She looked anxiously up into our faces to see how 
we had taken her momentous news. 

“But you've already got a rabbit, darling,” my 
wife replied gently. 

“Qh! I’m rather tired of Mondy and these guinea 
pigs are sweet.” The word sweet was underlined 
heavily. 

“ Well, we'll have to think about it.” 

Joan, having fired her first round, allowed herself 
to be led off to bed by her governess. 

The next morning at breakfast she steered the con- 
versation, most cleverly I thought, on to the subject 
of animals with special reference to rodents, and guinea 
pigs in particular. She was resorting to her custo- 
mary tactics of wearing down the opposition by 
degrees but she was quite aware that our defences 
had scarcely started to crumble. The time had not 
arrived to press her final assault home. 

“May I go to the Zoo this afternoon, Mummy?” 
she asked suddenly. “I haven’t been for a long time 
and it’s Saturday.” 


My, wife looked across at meand smiled weakly. 
There was a suggestion of hopelessness in that smile. 
She was already preparing to accept defeat. 

‘Yes, darling, certainly, we’ll go to the Zoo if 
you'd like it,’’ she replied. 

Weli, the zoo is all right in its way. I frankly 
admit to enjoying my periodical visits there immensely 
but one can have too much of one thing and that 
afternoon Joan directed our attention almost ex- 
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clusively to the guinea pigs’ cages. We saw black 
guinea pigs, white guinea pigs, piebald ones, brown 
ones. Joan went into raptures over them all: We 
talked guinea pig and nothing else. 

“‘Let’s go and look at the lions,” I suggested. 

Joan assented fh no real show of enthusiasm) 
and we moved off in that direction but never got 
there. Somehow we found ourselves back again 
studying the guinea pigs. 

“ Well, it’s time we went home,” my wife remark- 
ed at last. 

“Mummy,” said Joan, as we drove back, ‘“‘Do you 
know Grannie told me she liked guinea pigs much 
better than rabbits.” Silence. 

“* We're stopping with Grannie next month, are’nt 
we?” she continued. 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ Well, I don’t think she'd like me to take Mondy 
there as she doesn’t like rabbits, but she would’nt 
mind a guinea pig.” 

A short pause. 

“May I have one of Beryl’s guinea pigs, Mummy ? 
I would love it so.” 

Joan had fired her last shot. Victory or defeat 
hung in the balance, She waited breathlessly. 

“Very weil, darling. Just one.” 

We had capitulated. 

“Oh, how lovely.” 

Joan, her victory won, snuggled back into her 
seat, sighing ecstatically.” 


THE TALKATIVE TRAVELLER 


As the train commenced to sidle out of the station, 
the door of the carriage was hurriedly opened and he 
entered in the manner of an avalanche. His face was 
rubicund and round, his mouth was wide, the lips 
thick, his eyes were light blue and inclined to be 
watery, and his body was an example of stoutness, 
He was flashily dressed in a suit which had seen much 
better days. 

“Phew !”” he murmured, as he mopped his brow 
with a large, highly coloured silk handkerchief, 
“That was a near thing, wasn’t it?” 


I was the only other person in the carriage, so I 
presumed he was speaking to me, 


“Yes,” I replied. “It was.” 


Reticence is one of my strong suits. I have made 
a habit of only speaking when I have something of 
interest or of necessity to say. I find it pays. I had 
no wish to speak to this stranger and I strongly 
resented his intrusion. 

“It’s a hot day,” he continued. 


I considered that this platitude called for no reply, 
so I picked up my book and commenced to read. 
However, I was not to be allowed to remain in peace. 
My companion wanted to talk and was determined 
to gratify his desire. He refused to give in without a 
struggle. He was not going to be put off by a mere 
look of annoyance on my face. 


“ Where are you going ?’” he asked, 
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“To Calcutta.’’ I replied. 


“That's a long way. I’m getting out at the next 
* station.” 


For this scrap of information I was absurdly 
grateful. A pleasureable feeling of satisfaction surged 
through me at the thought of getting rid of this odious 
man’s presence in so short a time. He must have 
mistaken the expression of happiness on my face for a 
gesture of friendliness because he leant towards me 
in a confidential manner. 


“We stop ten minutes,” he said with a wink, “at 
the next station so there'll be just time to have a small 
drink to cement our friendship.” 


Really, the situation had become more than a joke. 
I am a lover of solitude and silence. I had greatly 
looked forward to a quiet read with no distractions 
in the emptiness of a railway carriage and here was 
I being badgered by this outrageous person. It was 
intolerable. 


I took no notice of his last remark but attempted 
to concentrate on my book. This I was prevented 
from doing as, to add to his other imperfections, he 
had an annoying habit of drumming on the window 
pane with his fingers as if he was playing a musical 
instrument. The noise was discordant and jangled 
my nerves. I assumed an expression of irritation. 


The train was slowing down and eventually came 
to a halt at a station. 

“Come on, old man,” he said, getting up. “‘Just 
time for a quick one.” 

I did my best to remain seated. 

“I don’t think I want one.” I murmured weakly. 
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“Of course you do. It'll do you good. Besides,” 
he added, “I’ve got lots of money.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder and before I 
knew it, I found myself walking with his arm linked in 
mine towards the refreshment room. 

‘“‘What’s yours, old man ?’’ he asked 

I told him. 

“One large and one small whisky soda,’’ he said 
to the waiter. ‘‘And look slippy as we’ve not got 
much time.’ 

He drank his almost in one gulp and then passed 
the back of his hand across his capacious mouth. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaimed suddenly. “I’ve left 
my bag in the carriage. IH dash along and get it. 
Til be back in a jiffy, old man.” And with that he 
was off. 

I finished my drink and waited for the return of 
my unwanted. The minutes slipped by. 

“One Rupee eight annas’ the waiter demanded. 

I paid up and dashed to my carriage which I 
reached as the train commenced te move. 

Anyhow, I’ve got rid of him, even if I’ve had to pay 
for the drinks; it’s worth it, I thought. As the train 
gathered speed, 1 settled myself down to the enjoy- 
ment of my book. At this moment I happened to 

lance up at the luggage rack and to my consternation 

iscovered that my suitcase was not reposing there, 
I looked under the seats. No, it was not there, either, 
For a few seconds I thought hard. I memorised the 
hurried entry of my loquacious fellow passenger. 
Suddenly, as if I had received a blow between the 
_ eyes, I remembered that he did not have a bag or 
suitcase with him at the time. He came empty 
handed. He had decamped with mine. 


THE FATHER’S MATCH 


I received a most courteous invitation from the 
headmaster of the school at which my small boy is 
carrying out his studies, to play in the father’s cricket 
match this year. He informed me that he was 
particularly anxious to get together a good side, and 
if I would be so kind as to consent to play, he 
was convinced the team would be considerably 
strengthened. Well, as he had worded his letter so 
nicely, I felt the least I could do was to signify my 
assent. The match came off last Saturday and I 
believe that a short description of the game might be 
of some interest to those who belong to the world of 
sport. It is indeed lucky for England that there is 
such an immense number of people who follow the 
fortunes of our national game with such unflagging 
interest. 

When I had arrived at the school pavilion on the 
great day and had taken a cursory glance around, the 
first thing that struck me was the difference in the 
two teams. Of course, I am not referring to a diffe- 
rence in size, because it stands to reason that the 
fathers were fully grown, upstanding men, who had 
reached and, in some cases, passed their rime. Nor 
do 1 refer to differences in features. Naturally the 
faces of the fathers showed both character and 
intellect, which were peculiarly lacking in those of 
the boys. But I mean the bodies of the players. 
The boys all looked much the same, whereas the 
bodily development of the fathers deviated conside- 
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rably. Some were fat, others were lean almost to the 
point of emaciation; the front view of several was 
convex and not a few were concave. They were of 
all shapes and kinds. 


One father, a man with a rubicund, expensive 
face, and a short, well nourished body, who was 
apparently captain of our team, proceeded to toss a 
coin with a diminutive youth, whose most distin- 
guished feature was a snub nose. 


My small boy, Adolphus—yes, isn’t it a ridiculous 
name? My wife had insisted on his being so called 
at his christening. At the time I had brought much 
argument to bear on the subject, but she was adamant. 
She said it was a family name, and she was proud of it. 
As she is invariably prepared to burst into tears if 
she does not gain her point, 1 agreed so that there 
should not be a scene in the church. Well, Adolphus 
had not been selected to play. He does not take 
after his father. However, I am glad to say that he 
was showing an intense interest in the match. 
Although he did not actually say so aloud, I think the 
dear boy was secretly proud of the fact that his father 
had been chosen by the committee. 


Qur red faced captain walked up to me. 


*‘J've won the toss and we're batting first,’’ he 
said importantly.” ‘I’ve put you in eighth, Mr.—” 

“Harrison,” 1 put in. My voice was deliberately 
haughty. I imagined that the headmaster, after his 
particularly nice letter, would have told them who 
I was. 

“Well, Harrison, 1 hope that suits you.’’ His 
manner was most off hand, I thought. 

“Quite,’’ I replied coldly. 
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Only members of the two teams were allowed to 
sit in the pavilion. However, I thought it would be 
pleasant for Adolphus to be seen with his father. I 
felt somehow it might increase his status in the school, 
so 1 suggested our occupying a couple of chairs close 
by. 

““O Yeah,” he replied. 

T have always had a horror of the use of slang. 

“Please, please speak English,” I ordered. 

““Oh Yeah,” he repeated. 


Well, I ask you. I was certainly not going to be 
dragged intu an argument with my own son. It 
would have been so undignified. So, except for a 
slight reddening of the face, I took not the least 
notice. 

We seated ourselves under some trees and pre- 
pared to enjoy the game. Adolphus, I am sorry to 
say, las reached that age in his life when he considers 
that to be cleverly humorous it is necessary to’ be 
facetious. 

“Gosh,” he remarked—a vulgar expression. 
“Hobson bowls jolly fast. I expect he'll get you out 
first ball, daddy, or hit you on the head. He’s our 
body line bowler.” 

I did not even smile. 


Our two opening batsmen walked out to the 
accompaniment of much clapping. They were an 
incongruous—yes, that’s the word-couple. One was 
short and had a large waist measurement, the other 
was peculiarly lanky and bent over at the knees. I 
consider that a more representative pair should have 
been chosen to start our innings. I rather fancy 
myself in flannels, and I should have—but enough : 
I must not be setting myself on a pedestal. 
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There was a hush amongst the onlookers as the 
fat man took his stance. I hope I have got the word 
right. There was no barracking, nor any of those 
other noises you read so much about. I particularly 
liked to see the look of stern determination on the 
faces of the young fielders-the will to win. ‘The 
look that has done so much towards making Great 
Britain the foremost nation in the world. 

The bowler took a curious loping run and bowled 
his first ball. The game had started. The ball shot 
past the wicketkeeper’s hands with incredible 
swiftness. 


“Come on,” shouted the thin man. 


We got one run off that first ball. It was a bye 
of course, but it counted. An excellent beginning. 


Well, I shall not weary you with a detailed des- 
cription of the batting of our side. It was dis- 
appointing. I think I am correct in a saying that the 
eyesight of some of our fellows seemed slightly 
defective. It looked to me as if they found difficulty 
in making contact with the ball. However, I must 
avoid being supercilious. It is not everyone who 
can be a natural sportsman. 


We had made 24 runs when my turn came to bat. 
As I walked out of the paviluon on to the green 
sward, a pardonable feeling of pride surged through 
me. 


“Here,” someone shouted after me. ‘‘You’ve 
left your gloves behind.’’ Gloves! What did I want 
with gloves against the small boys’ bowling. I did 
not even look round. I noticed that the crowd was 
silent, as I walked in stately fashion to the wicket. 
Evidently they expected things to happen now. 
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I took up my stand in front of the stumps, grasp- 
ing the handle of my bat firmly with my two hands. 
I looked round the field. I was ready. 


It is difficult to remember what happened. The 
ball slid from the bowler’s hand like lightning towards 
my face, so naturally I closed my eyes. It was only 
a game, mind you. There was a sound of clapping, 
so I opened my eyes and turned round to discover 
the reason. One stump lay on the ground. Anyhow, 
I will have the grace to say it was a jolly good ball 
that bowled me. A yorker, I think it was. The 
last two men made nought. 


The bovs just beat us by one. For how many 
wickets? Well, actually no wickets fell, but our 
bowlers did not seem to be trying. 


THE LAST NIGHT ON BOARD 


It is the last night on board. To-morrow the 
P. and O. liner will be creeping slowly into its berth at 
Bombay. To-morrow its strange assortment of 
passengers will be in the throes of disembarkation, 
the noisy chatter of coolies will be unwelcome music 
to the ear. The days of peace are almost over. 
To-morrow there will be partings and farewells be- 
tween the passengers who have made shipboard 
friendships which they hope and promise to maintain 
but seldom do. 

It is a night of ineffable beauty. The moon, 
almost full, throws a soft radiance over the unruffled 
water. The blue-black sky is strewn with a million 
stars. 

On the upper deck a man and a girl stand alone, 
It is late and the majority of passangers have gone 
below, some to bed and others to complete their 
packing. But these two have remained together 
since dinner, just talking. They seem loath to part 
from one another. 

They are a well matched pair. She cannot be 
more than twenty and has pale gold hair and big 
blue eyes that so often go with beauty. He must be 
five years her senior. No, they are not engaged to be 
married. She wears an expensive engagement ring 
on her finger and to-morrow afternoon she will be a 
married woman-married to a man who has travelled 
a great distance through India to meet her. That is 
the pity of it all. You see, she has not met her future 
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husband for over a year and memory is so apt to be 
blurred by the passage of time. She is assailed by 
doubts. She has a feeling that she is about to make a 
big mistake. The man by her side seems to be infini- 
tely more desirable than the man who is even now 
in Bombay awaiting her arrival. The voyage has 
seemed to her incredibly short. If she had more 
time to think things out quietly, if she could come to 
a decision in an atmosphere less charged with senti- 
ment than that of the Indian Ocean, she would make 
no mistake. But that is asking for the impossible. 

For a few minutes they are silent, a sudden 
embarrassment seizing their conversation. Then she 
tums and looks at him with a wistful smile. 

‘Well, Tom,” she says, hardly above a whisper, 
“Tts time I went to bed.” 

“Don’t go”, he murmurs, “Not yet.” 

‘I’m afraid I must, its late and I’ve not finished 
my packing. Thank you for making the voyage so 
lovely. Its all been wonderful.” 

“You’ve made it wonderful for me, Mary,’’ he 
replies quietly. 

Silence. Is that a small sigh escaping from her ? 
and then there is a sound that somehow suggests a 
kiss. Anyhow, there is not much harm in a kiss and 
when they see each other again they will meet almost 
as strangers. 

She turns and walks hurriedly away, without 
looking round, leaving him alone with his thoughts. 

In the smoking room and on the deck outside it 
there is an atmosphere of gaiety in marked contrast 
to the scene enacted on the upper deck. The few 
passengers who have not retired for the night are in 
rude and convivial mood. Here there is little res- 
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traint, no whisperings and much laughter. The bar 
stewards are being taxed to their utmost capacity 
supplying drinks to people who appear to have an 
unquenchable thirst. It is the rush hour as the bar 

ill be closed in five minutes time. In the centre of 
one of the circles there is a man with a cheery rubi- 
cund face and an extremely well covered body who 
is telling a story which, to judge by the sounds of 
their uproarious laughter, vastly tickles the humour 
of his listeners. Every now and then he stops to 
puff at a fat cigar whilst his round face is crinkled 
with smiles at his own jokes. The story may be an 
old one, the joke is possibly low but it fulfils its pur- 
pose and has the invaluable quality of bringing 
laughter to the lips of others in a world where 
laughter counts mightily. 


Meanwhile, the good ship, heedless of what is 
going on inside her, steadily cuts a path through the 
placid waters of the Indian Ocean, leaving a snow 
white trail of foam in her wake. She has done this 
same trip so often that it has become utterly mono- 
tonous. Her decks have been the scene of innume- 
rable romances and not a few tragedies. Strange 
episodes have occurred which have left their indelible 
mark on the lives of men and women, but she cares 
nought of them. She has her work to do, her duty 
to fulfil and, to her, this is all that matters. 


THE BLUE HAT. 


Jane and I have shopped together once or twice. 
Jane is my wife and of all things she loves doing, 
shopping tops the list. She simply revels in it. The 
longer the shopping lasts and the more difficulty she 
has in getting just what she wants, just the right 
shade, the right shape, and the right length, so much 
the better. 

I say we have shopped together once or twice. 
I do not often accompany her as I always feel 
superfluous. I imagine that the enjoyment to her 
is so intense that, although I believe she loves me 
very much, my presence on these occasions is entirely 
unnecessary and unwanted. 

Last Saturday was one of the great occasions and 
she and I sailied forth to buy two yards of peacock 
blue chiffon. 

Jane did not want to lose a moment of pleasure, 
so she walked rapidly down the road, in fact we 
almost ran, and I was glad I had persevered with my 
before breakfast exercises in order to keep myself 
fit. Jane had not this advantage, so before long her 
breath came in short, sharp gasps. However, she 
was not going to give in and the enjoyment of antici- 
pation to her was enormous. 

We first entered SLincsBy and Jonsrs. “I’m 
practically certain they won’t have it here’, Jane 

urriedly said to me, “‘as I know they don’t stock 
chiffon, but we might try.” 

The Commissionaire at the door touched his hat 
and Jane, taking no notice of him, sailed in, followed 
closely by me. We pushed past several people. 
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Once or twice I thought I had lost Jane, as I had to 
get out of the way of many women, some of whom 
were rushing singly towards the exit door, doubtless 
with a view to going to another shop, and others were 
walking slowly together discussing their latest pur- 
chase, not looking to the right nor to the left with 
the result that I was forced to get hurriedly on one 
side and squeeze myself against the counter to let 
them pass. However, Jane is tall and I knew she 
was wearing a dark blue hat with a large bow on the 
right hand side, so I followed the blue hat with the 
bow and eventually caught her up just as she was 
beginning the morning’s real enjoyment. 


“T want to see some of your chiffon.” I heard 
her say. 


“I'm afraid we don’t stock chiffon, madam.” 


“Oh! well, if you have got no chiffon, can I see 
some ‘tulle.’ ”’ 

“‘T don’t really want tulle,’ she whispered to me, 
“but I should like to see what kind of tulle they have 
got.”” 


The man was now unrolling bale after bale of 
various coloured tulle for Jane’s inspection. She 
handled some but did not appear to like it. Then 
suddenly she copied something which took her fancy 
on the top shelf. 

“Can I see that georgette up there?” she 
demanded. 

The man got a ladder and, climbing up, took 
down a roll of cloth and spread it out on the counter. 

“No, it isn’t really what I want, so I think I had 
better try some other shop first,’’ said she, smiling 
sweetly. 
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Off she went and I followed as close to her as 
possible. When we got out into the road, she turned 
to me. 

“TI couldn’t help looking at the tulle,’’ she remarked 
“but, of course, I don’t want any, but that green one 
with the pink spots was rather ducky, wasn’t it ? 
Let’s try SMITH and Wason’s now.” 


We walked hurriedly down the road, Jane slightly 
leading. Suddenly she stopped dead and looked 
hard through the glass window of a shoe shop. I 
caught her up. 

““T say, I do like those grey suede shoes, don’t 
you? I wonder how much they cost. I’ll just go 
in and ask. Don't you come in if you don’t want to.” 

As there seemed nothing much for me to do 
standing alone in the street, I thought I might just 
as well enter too. 

The grey suede shoes were nice, but apparently 
they didn’t fit Jane’s shapely feet, so, after trying on 
some other kinds of shoes, we emerged into the street 
again and sped off towards SMITH and Wason’s. 

The same proceeding as before. The Commissio- 
naire opened the door, but Jane, in her excitement, 
never saw him and we both passed in and eventually 
fetched up at the chiffon department. Rolls of 
chiffon were opened out on the counter, but none of 
them satisfied Jane. 

“ That is a nice one, darling,” I said, pointing to 
one roll. 

“ Don’t be so silly, that is not a bit what I want. 
That’s a sort of royal blue—I must have peacock 
blue as nothing else will go with our cretonnes.” 


I felt justly rebuked and relapsed into silence. 
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““T’m so sorry but you don’t seem to have quite 
the colour I want,”’ said Jane apologetically. 

The man in desperation fetched down several 
more rolis, but Jane was adamant and eventually 
we moved off. 

“TI think we might try that shop at the corner of 
Piccadilly-I can’t remember the name, can you?” 

“Y’m afraid I’ve forgotten it, darling,” I replied. 
As a matter of fact I had never known it, but I thought 
I ought to say something. 

Anyhow, by this time a taxi was indicated as I 
was beginning to feel a bit foot weary with all the 
exercise I had taken, and Jane was breathing stertor- 
ously. So into a taxi we got and off we bowled to 
the corner of Piccadilly to her shop. 

I was a bit slower off the mark this time and I got 
badly held up by meeting Johnson, an old friend 
of mine, who looked slightly depressed. ~ 

“ Hullo! old boy, what are you doing here?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, I came out shopping 
with my wife, but I couldn’t keep up with her. She 
turned to the right somewhere and I simply can’t 
find her anywhere. It’s the very devil, as we are 
going on to lunch with some are 

‘ Poor old chap, I’m so sorry. ove, I wonder 
where my wife has gone to; nied must dash.” 

Off I went, but no blue hat with a large bow on 
the right hand side was to be seen anywhere. After 
searching the whole shop, I considered it was hope- 
less and made for my Club. 

One or two cocktails put me in better fettle and, 
with regained courage, I departed home. 
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On arrival, I was told Jane had not returned, and 
I felt slightly nervous as I fancied her searching for 
me all over that beastly shop. A few minutes later 
she walked in. 

“Oh! darling, I wasn’t able to get that chiffon 
as I couldn’t get the exact shade, so I shall have to 
try again tomorrow, but I saw this brown hat in that 
shop in Regent Street-I can never remember the 
name of it-it is just the kind of hat everyone is 
wearing and I think it suits me, don’t you? I 
bought it and put it on in the shop and I have told 
them to send my blue hat home. I do hope you 
like it and didn’t mind my getting it.” 

She hadn’t missed me at all and there was I in 
that crowd trying to catch sight of a woman wearing 
a blue hat with a bow on the right hand side, and she 
had taken it off and was wearing a brown hat. No 
wonder I could not find her. 

Anyhow, she thoroughly enjoyed her morning. 


JOHN’S BIRTHDAY 


It had been an invariable custom in the Hope- 
Johnson family to give the children a special treat on 
their birthdays. Mr. and Mrs. Hope-Johnson had 
been blessed with three children—two girls and John. 
Their offspring were always given the opportunity 
of stating what they particularly wished to do on 
the anniversary of the day they arrived in this world. 


The choice of the girls would usually be something 
simple, something capable of being carried out, but 
John was a different proposition entirely. He had a 
tiresome habit of asking for the impossible. He was 
very definitely a nuisance-John. He was so apt to 
put his parents, who wanted to meet the wishes of 
their children, in a difficult position. He was a dear 
little boy, so friends would say, but sometimes Mr. and 
Mrs. Hope-Johnson were doubtful on this point. 
‘There were so many occasions when he would allow 
his fertile imagination to run wild. 


This year John was peculiarly amenable. He 
merely elected a visit to London. 


“Yes, darling, we'll certainly take you to London” 
his mother replied gratefully. 


“ That’s splendid, my boy. Just what I’d like 
to do myself,” agreed his father. ‘What fun we'll 
all have.” 


“But I want to go by motor bus, not by train,” 
John put in hurriedly and rather rudely, afraid that 
he had made things a trifle too easy for his parents. 
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“Motor bus! Why by motor bus? You know 
you were sick last time you travelled that way.” 

“| know I was but I won’t be this time.”’, he said 
obstinately. “I was younger then and I'd eaten too 
much.” 

John’s birthday fell on the following Wednesday 
and on that day the Hope—Johnson family travelled 
to London by motor bus. The day was fine and the 
spirits of John and his sisters ran high. They occu- 

ied seats at the back of a crowded bus and two rows 

in front of them sat a dear old lady on her way to 
shop in town. She was dressed in a style favoured 
by ladies of the late Victorian period and wore a 
bonnet which had slipped somehow to one side, 
giving a distinctly rakish effect to her head. 

“‘Mummy,” said John in a hoarse whisper, “‘who’s 
that old lady in front of us? I think she’s mad.” 

‘Hush, darling. Don’t say such things.’’ 

Swift came the inevitable query. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“ Because its very bad manners and very wicked.” 

““Why ?”’ he repeated. 

“ Be quiet, will you.’’ This from his father. 

“ But—”’. 

“ Stop talking.” 

By this time most of the other passangers were 
looking round and murmuring to each other. The 
dear old lady’s face was reddening as she searched for 
a handkerchief in her bag, while her shoulders shook 
with barely suppressed emotion. 


“ But she’s just like Auntie Mabel, mummy, and 
you know you told daddy you—.” 
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““Tf you don’t stop talking at once, I’ll take you 
home.” 


The threat of returning home apparently had the 
desired effect on John, who relapsed into a moody 
silence. Mrs Hope~Johnson apologised profusely to 
the old lady, explaining that her son was so excited at 
the prospect of his visit to London that he hardly 
knew what he was saying and the dear old lady 
smilingly accepted the apology. Calm was restored to 
a situation which had at one time appeared tense. 


At length they arrived at the outskirts of London, 
The bus dashed past rows of semi-detached houses 
built to one pattern and indistinguishable one from 
the other except for the name on the gate or above 
the front door. Generally speaking, John had be- 
haved throughout the journey in an exemplary and 
unexpectedly pleasant manner. 


Suddenly, a sound closely resembling a moan 
came from the rear of the bus in the direction of the 
Hope—Johnson children. Mrs. Hope—Johnson looked 
wildly at John to find him struggling frantically 
with his collar whilst his face had assumed a colouring 
of unnatural redness. 


‘‘ What’s happened, darling ?’’. 
A gurgle was the only reply. 
“Do tell me. Tell Mummy quickly.” 


For a time John tore convulsively at his collar 
whilst his parents, unable to help until they knew the 
cause of the trouble, watched him distractedly. 
Eventually he quieted down and lay back in his seat, 
blowing out his cheeks and breathing stertorously. 


“V’ve swallowed a pin’, he murmured weakly. 
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“A pin! Oh, dear, whatever shall we do?” his 
mother wailed, . ‘‘ Albert, stop the bus. Stop it at 
once, We must get him to a doctor.” 


Mr, Hope-Johnson communicated with the driver 
and the bus was slowing down to a halt when a pierc- 
ing scream from one of the girls rent the air. 


“Ow,” she shrieked. “I’m hurting behind.” | 

“Get up at once, darling, and I'll look.” And 
regardless of the interested glances of the other 
passengers, Mrs. Hope—Johnson hurriedly lifted up 
her daughter’s dress and, bending her over, carried 
out an intensive search at the seat of the trouble. 


“Why,” she exclaimed. “Its a pin. There, that’s 
better now, darling, isn’t it? However could it have 
got there.” 


While these proceedings were taking place Mr. 
Hope-Johnson happened to look at his son. A 
miraculous change had come over him. He had 
completely recovered and was shaking with un- 
seemly laugliter. 


“Oh, how funny, how funny”, he chortled, unable 
to control his mirth any longer. 

“Funny ? What’s funny?” . 

“‘T struck that pin in her behind,” he replied 
proudly. ‘I hadn’t swallowed it at all. Oh, dear, 
how funny.” 

“You naughty, naughty boy,’ his mother gasped 
angrily. ‘‘ How could you?” 


“You little devil,” his father more aptly shouted, 
whilst he shook John to and fro in a wild effort to 
appease his own temper. 
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John’s birthday visit to London that year could 
hardly be called a success. His parents are still of 
the opinion that he is a nuisance and they often 
wonder why he is so peculiarly unlike in character to 
their dear daughters. 


Mr. Hope—Johnson is looking forward ardently to 
that blessed, blessed time when his son will be old 
enough to be sent to a boarding school. 





THE SPORTS COMMITTEE. 


The day is fine, the sky is azure blue with no 
suspicion of a cloud to mar its clear beauty, the sea 
is also blue, like turquoise glass, and quite unruffled. 
In short, the Mediterranean is in a good temper as 
the P. and O. liner throbs along on its way to Bombay. 


The passengers are nearly all on deck, revelling in 
the unaccustomed warmth and sunshine. A row of 
deckchairs line the outer edge of the starboard side of 
the main deck, their occupants lying back in luxuriant 
ease. How pleasant it is to feel one can laze like 
this with no immediate cares and with the knowledge 
that there is nothing essential to do, that one can be 
entirely idle! Some are reading, others with half 
closed eyes are on the borderland of sleep, and a few 
are engaged in quiet conversation. 


At the far end of the line there is a pleasant looking 
pair who catch the eye at once. The young man is 
tall and broad shouldered with well cut features and a 
clipped moustache. He is engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with an adorably pretty girl with pale gold 
hair and large blue eyes. In actual fact, she is doing 
most of the talking and he is watching her with a 
faint smile playing about his lips. On the other 
side of the girl a middle aged man sits reading an 
uninteresting looking book. It does not require 
more than a glance at his face to see that he has put 
in many years out East. He is a major in the Indian 
Army returning from furlough. Every now and than 
he looks out of the corner of his eye at the girl by his 
side. It is not improbable that he would prefer to 
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lay down his book and chat to her if he was given half 
a chance but she appears to be entirely taken up with 
the youth, so with a scarcely perceptible sigh he 
continues reading. 


Next to him are two women of uncertain age. 
One of them has married and the other has remained 
single. Curously enough, the impression they give 
is that the married one was lucky to have found a 
husband whereas the spinster would have made an 
ideal wife and mother. The former is of the eagle 
variety, hook nosed, sharp of eye and pointed of 
chin-a difficult woman to live with perpetually. 
The features of the spinster are homely and her smile 
is pleasant and kindly. An ill assorted pair to be 
sitting chatting together in friendly fashion, because 
it would seem that their natures and interests must 
be completely diverse. 

Sprawling-yes, literally sprawling in the next 
chair is a man. It is difficult to give anything like a 
correct estimate of his age because the upper portion 
of his face is covered by a felt hat and his head has 
dropped on to an ample chest. His hair has thinned 
on the top and has gone grey at the sides, so he can 
be no youngster. He is fast asleep. He stirs un- 
easily in his chair. Now, he opens his eyes. He 
looks puzzled and shakes his head and blinks until] he 
realises where he is. He smiles a little to himself, 
almost ashamedly, and, leaning forward, he picks up 
from the ground a book which has fallen from his 
fingers during his excursion to the land of nod. 

Beyond him sits a woman, fashionably dressed 
and of undoubted attraction. If you look into her 
eyes you will notice that they are almost green- 
dangerous eyes, so don’t look too long. Her lips are 
a trifle redder than nature intended them to be. Her 
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complexion is almost perfect. When she throws 
back her head and laughs, her parted lips reveal 
admirable teeth. She has a well cared for, fresh 
appearance. Her green eyes appear to fascinate 
rather than frighten the man by her side. However, 
unless outward impressions lie, he is well able to look 
after himself. 


Towards this scene of pleasant indolence come 
three people. They move hurriedly as if they are on 
a mission of extreme urgency. They are an interest- 
ing study in contrasts-two men and a girl. One of 
the men is most certainly middle aged. His face is 
jovial and rubicund and his waist measurement is 
considerably greater than it was ten years ago. He 
looks as if he thoroughly enjoyed both his food and 
life generally. The other is lean and serious minded 
with pince nez clipped on to a long, thin nose and a 
melancholy expression. The girl with them cannot 
be more than nineteen. She is very definitely good 
to look upon and an artist, who intended to paint a 
picture of radiant youth, would do well to use her as 
a model, for she appears to exude the joyousness and 
beauty of young life. Bless her. 


The elder man, who carries a sheaf of papers in 
his podgy hand, leads, whilst the others follow after. 


These people constitute a body whom we should 
all salute, because they are carrying out quite volun- 
tarily the most thankless task in the whole ship. They 
are the Sports Committee. Their aim and object 
is to make the voyage a little bit brighter, a trifle 
more sociable than it would ordinarily be if games 
were not organised. They neither ask nor do they 
receive any remuneration for their arduous work. 
They do their job in the spirit of good will and friend_ 
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ship never craving any reward for their labour. They 
look like people in whose mental dictionary the word 
‘fail’ does not find a place. 

They approach the green eyed woman, who 
throws them a glance and then continues talking to 
the sophisticated man by her side. They stand 
over her, courteously waiting for an opportunity to 
engage her in conversation, not attempting to inter- 
rupt the flow of her talk. 

“ Will you take part in the sports? ’’ The elderly 
man asks her at last. 

‘‘T never play games on the voyage.” 

The girl steps forward. 

“What about you?’ She smilingly asks the 
man in the chair. 

“Yes, I'll join in.” 

“Oh, all right,” this from the green eyed woman 
rather grudgingly. ‘“‘I’ll come in too.” 

The Committee take their names and move on to 
the somnolent gentleman next door. 

He rouses himself from his stupor and blinks. 

“What? Games? Yes, rather. Put me down.’ 


So do the sports committee carry out their self 
appointed task, moving along the line of chairs, 
patiently searching out people in odd corners of the 
ship. They receive snubs and glares from some and 
smiles and thanks from others. They are impervious 
to the former, for they are secure in their belief that 
the voyage is being made a brighter period for the 
passengers than it would ordinarily be if there was no 
such body us the Sports Committee. 


A TRAIN JOURNEY DURING THE MONSOON 


With a dull grinding of brakes the mail train slowed 
down and came to a standstill at a small wayside 
station. 


It was nine o’clock of an August morning and the 
monsoon was in full swing. e countryside, wear~- 
ing a mantle of bright green, was doing its utmost to 
look gay and smart, but, despite its efforts, the lands- 
cape, as viewed by the passengers, who had slept 
fitfully through the previous night, was that of dank 
dreariness. The sky was completely overcast. Heavy 
dirty grey clouds hung low over the earth like a leaden. 
pall. The tropical rain of a few hours earlier had 
been toned down to a cheerless drizzle which was 
being blown hither and thither by a scudding wind. 
A broad, turbulent river of the colour of chocolate 
tumbled and swirled across the land, where no such 
tiver existed a few weeks before, carrying swiftly 
along on its surface branches of trees and much 
debris. 

A few minutes later the rather tousled head of a 
passenger showed itself from a carriage window. Its 
owner craned it this way and that, looking up and 
down the length of the train and beyond. Soon 
several other heads appeared, a look of enquiry on the 
faces, which indicated that they were at a complete 
loss to explain the cause of the train’s halt. 


One leant further out and spoke to another in the 
next carriage. 


““What’s happened? D’you know? ” 
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‘The engine’s broken down probably.” 


“The line’s been washed away, I expect,” a 
third suggested. 


“When we stopped at some station during the 
night I heard someone tapping the wheel of a carriage 
further along. Possibly it’s caught fire.” 


““T wonder if anyone has pulled the communica- 
tion cord,’ someone queried. 


“Well, anyhow,” a man growled. “I hope we 
get a move on soon. This is a rotten place to stop.” 


At this time the guard emerged from his van, 
wearing an oil-silk covered, rainproof helmet, and 
walked rather importantly along the side of the 
train. As he passed by the carriages, he was re- 
peatedly questioned as to the reason of the delay, the 
querulous tone of some of the passengers’ voices 
almost implying that he was entirely responsible for 
the inconvenience caused them. 


“The line has been washed away further on,” 
he explained calmly. 


“ How long are we going to stop here?” 

“Can’t say. May be half an hour, quite possibly 
four hours or more.” i 

“What? Four hours!’”” A woman explained 
angrily. ‘‘Why, I’ve got to catch a connection at 
Rutlam.”’ 


If she expected to receive from the guard either 
sympathy or some constructive proposal, she must 
have felt grievously disappointed, for he merely 
shrugged his shoulders and made no reply. He 
continued his walk towards the far end of the train. 
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Having conversed with the engine driver, he 
returned the way he came and disappeared into the 
stationmaster’s office for a while. 


“ Bad landslip about a mile on,’’ he remarked 
laconically, in reply to further questions from the 
passengers. “‘Might take five hours to repair, or 
more.” 


“What about a rubber of bridge?’’ someone 
suggested. ‘I’ve got some cards.” 


“Right. I'll play. Who else shall we get?” 


“What about that bloke in the carriage next to 
you?” 


“Vil go and ask him.” 


During the ensuing few hours the passengers 
were occupied in diverse ways according to the 
manner of their kind whilst the train remained sta- 
tionary in that wayside station. Some played cards, 
others read books. There were those who passed 
the time in deep slumber. The platform was dotted 
about with many third class passengers, who either 
lay recumbent or squatted on the hard ground.. 
Some conversed together in undertones while others 
just gazed listlessly into space. Everyone of them 
appeared to accept the enforced delay as a matter of 
complete indifference and with a pleasant tolerance. 
After all, what did it matter? The members of the 
breakdown gang were the people who controlled the 
situation. The remedy lay with them. They were 
hard at work and out of sight repairing the damage a 
mile or so away. Even if they were not working as 
strenuously as human beings can, the passengers 
themselves were powerless. 
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At long last the guard reappeared on the platform, 
grasping his red and green flags. A shrill whistle 
from the engine rent the air. Someone banged a 
gong several times. Those ngers who were on the 
platform returned hurriedly to their carriages and 
the train crept slowly out of the little station on its 
long journey northward. 

India was in the powerful grip of the Autumn 
monsoon which brings blessings and destruction to 
the inhabitants of that country. 


IS IT WISE TO INSTAL A WIRELESS SET IN 
YOUR HOUSE? 


The introduction of wireless sets into the house- 
holds of Great Britain has been one of the most potent 
factors towards a tendency to quarrel of late years. 
This may sound a foolish statement to make, but you 
think it out carefully and see if you do not agree with 
me. Of course, it has its points. Almost everything 
and everybody have. Very few people or things are 
entirely bad. They nearly all have their redeeming 
qualities. It is undoubtedly true that wireless has 
brought immense happiness to a vast number of 
people who listen to that which gives them pleasure 
to hear. But unfortunately we do not all think alike; 
in fact, very few of us do. It takes all sorts to make 
a world and what is meat to one is poison to another. 


Take a particular case. There must be thousands 
of similar instances all over the country. The mem- 
bers of my household, leaving out the servants, 
consist of my father-in-law, my mother-in-law, my 
wife and myself. We live together for the greater 
part of the day in perfect unity and friendliness, but 
as night falls and the shadows deepen, it has been 
our custom to sit in the drawingroom and read or 
chat. It is then that the trouble begins. 


“* Let’s see what’s on the wireless,’’ my father-in- 
law will say genially, taking up the current number of 
the Radio Times. “Wagner’s overture in B. flat. 
Capital.” 
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And with that he turns the indicator of the wire- 
less set. After a splutter or two and a high toned 
wheeze the music comes through. 

Well, if there is anything I detest, it is Wagner. 
I loathe all forms of highbrow music in general,, and 
Wagner in particular. Yo my mind it is nasty, noisy, 
meaningless stuff, and mind you, I am not alone in my 
opinion. My wife agrees with me. I like soulful 
dance music, something with a touch of romance in it, 
the dreamy sort which so often emanates from Hawaii. 
My wife is of a more modern, and possibly progressive 
school, She has a liking for the crashing, screaming 
jazz variety, which after a time is apt to give me a 
slight headache. My mother-in-law has no ear at alt 
for music, so she can be left out of this controversy. 

My father-in-law is ordinarily a benign, kindly old 
gentleman possessed of charming, old world manners, 
but his passion for Wagner is so great that it com- 
pletely overrides ali the most elementary rules of 
politeness and the regulations pertaining to good 
society. It carries him beyond the ordinary bounds 
of etiquette. He takes not the least trouble to dis- 
cover if it gives us either pleasure or discomfort. He 
just turns on the wireless without any ‘‘by your leave.” 
and he listens with a rapt, happy expression on his 
face while he is oblivious to the fact that the remainder 
‘of us are writhing in our chairs in a torment at the 
discordant noise. 


Why do I remain in the room? I do so for two 
reasons, and two reasons only. Firstly, the drawing 
room is the only really comfortable room to. sit in and, 
during the winter, it is the only room where there is a 
fire. Secondly, I know for a fact that the next item 
on the wireless programme is a performance by the 
Savoy Orpheans band, which seldom disappoints me. 
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All things come to an end eventually and at long 
last. Wagner’s overture drags itself to a weary 
conclusion. 


The band from the Savoy Hotel then strikes up. 
It is a peculiarly catchy, haunting refrain they are 
playing and I sit back in my chair in delicious con- 
tentment, realising that a pleasure long delayed 
tastes all the sweeter. 


“Please turn off the wireless, John,” my father- 
in-law hurriedly demands of me. ‘I can’t stand that 
trashy stuff.” 


“ But I like it,”’ I reply hotly, and I am backed up 
by my wife, who is fully in sympathy with me. 

My father-in-law says, something that sounds 
like “Pshaw’ and with reddening face picks up his 
book and commences reading. He is very definitely 
angry. 

My mother-in-law just sits patiently waiting for 
the music to end and the talk on nature to begin. 
She is alone in her liking for talks on the subject of 
nature. It gives her intense pleasure to listen to 
some one describing a ramble through the woods or a 
jaunt over the downs. (She appreciates a discourse 
on the mating of crickets or rabbits). She adores to 
hear about the flowers and the birds and the uninha- 
bited places. It merely worries me and has the 
effect of making me annoyed. On these occasions I 
have an unreasoning hatred for the poor fool who is 
talking and an overwhelming desire to do something 
rash in order to stop his blathering. 

I maintain that if it had not been for that infernal 
machine in our house there would have been nothing 
to disturb the even tenor of our existence. We should 
have looked forward to those quiet evenings in peace- 
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ful seclusion by our own fireside, instead of dreading 
them. Ours used to be such a happy, secure little 
family. But as it is now, an atmosphere of hostility 
and suspicion has been engendered, which may even 
have the ultimate effect of a definite break between 
me and my wife’s parents. It is an infinite pity. 

Is it wise to instal a wireless set in your house at 
home? I say unhesitatingly, no. I think I have 
said enough to show you the ever present danger that 
lurks in the background of your life if you ignore my 
advice. Instead of being a delight, which is what the 
inventor must obviously have intended, the wireless 
set with its loud speaker has turned itself into a soul 
destroying monster, a wrecker of homes. 


Of course, it need hardly be said that I am referring 
solely to a wireless set in England. Circumstances 
are so different in India. A voice from the homeland 
on whatever subject or a tune, however, high or low, 
which comes across the ether to cheer us in our exile, 
is as balm in Gilead. 


THE LURE OF SPEED 


I have just returned from a trip to ’Pindi in the 
car of our local speed king. It was an exciting, 
exhilarating experience and I feel that I have accom- 
plished something out of the ordinary, something 
worth having done. 


Most of us Jive out our lives in such ordinary, 
humdrum fashion, conveying ourselves from place to 
lace on ponies, push bikes, motor bikes or in cars 
Bat seldom moving faster than a stereotyped 35 to 4o 
miles an hour. It is only when you career at really 
breakneck speed, doing 60 to 70 miles an hour or 
more along the hard high road, missing a man here, 
running over a hen there, zing a bullock in the 
hindquarters, to carry on and again on, roaring along 
the road with explosive noises emerging from your 
exhaust, raising clouds of dust which cover the passer- 
by as with a pall, it is only then that you get the full 
meaning of the word ‘‘speed,’’ the sense of enormous 
uplift, the glorious sensation of pace and power. 


Our life is so short, so let us make the most of it, 
Jet us cram the unforgiving minute with something, 
let us hurry on. As we crashed down the road on 
that ever-to-be-remembered trip, our breath came in 
short, sharp gasps, there was a drumming and thrum- 
ming in our ears, our hair became untidy, flies hit our 
faces with a smack to fall lifeless to the ground, but 
what did it matter? We were out to do a record. 
We passed a string of camels moving in single file 
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towards us. We swept past them like an avalancho 
and they craned their long necks round to see more of 
the phenomenon, but we were a mere speck on the 
horizon. 

The twilight faded into dusk. Night comes 
quickly in the East and before we knew where we were 
it was dark. Still we roared on and on, the road 
directly before us being lit up by the headlights of 
the fast moving car. We dashed through a large 
village, the inhabitants running helter-skelter to 
avoid our onslaught; the village lamps flashed and 
flickered back into the darkness. Eventually we saw 
the lights of our home town glimmering at us in the 
distance. We were nearly there. A minute or two 
Jater we drew up in front of my bungalow; the car 
came to rest, throbbing and vibrating like a live 
thing. We emerged dusty, short of breath, but 
happy. We had done the journey which ordinarily 
takes three hours in just under an hour and a half. 


OUR SYSTEM OF MARKS. 


THE great idea was conceived as the result of Jane’s 
predilection for superlatives. She is one of those girls 
who, when describing anything, always wants to 
emphasise goodness or badness. Everything is 
“awfully nice” or ‘perfectly horrible’ or ‘most awfully 
nice” or “really too horrible” and so on, Even then 
she is not quite satisfied in her own mind that she has 
described in its true colours the degree of perfection 
or imperfection of the subject which she is talking 


about. 
= * * 


“* Look here, what about a system of marks ?” I 
said to her one day when she was going into raptures 
about a new dress which her friend, Daphne Morrison 
had just bought. ‘What do you mean?” 


“ Well, lets put full marks at twenty and when 
ou describe anything, you just add the marks after 
it which you think it deserves. For instance, you. 
like Daphne’s dress very much so if you were telling 
me about it, you would say ‘‘Daphne had a green 
dress nineteen, or suppose I was talking I might say 
“T played golf this afternoon two and had dinner with 
Tom at his club fifteen.” 
“What a scrumptious idea.” Jane is nothing if not 
enthusiastic. 

“‘ Well, personally I think it’s a brilliant idea but 
you've never really given me full credit for a natural, 
inventive genius. The English vocabulary is so 
restricted that the system would certainly give an 
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accurate description of anything. But, mind, you 
must never give more than twenty nor less than 
nought as it would spoil it all if you did and also, you 
must be careful in your marking—don’t chuck your 
twenties about nor give away your noughts too 
easily.”” 

“ Oh, I say, I think this is perfectly splendid. Let’s 
start at once. And when I write to you I needn’t 
write a long letter and go into minute descriptions, 
need I? ”’ Jane has never cared for letter writing and, 
although she has agreed to our compact of writing 
every day when we are away from one another she 
has felt hurt when I grumble at the shortness of her 
letters. 

* i * 


So from that day our system came into force and 
has been a tremendous success. Of course, sometimes 
I have to curb her zeal for over or under marking but 
generally we get a true idea of each other’s opinions. 
in fact, we have now got into a habit of mentally 
marking almost anybody or anything which comes 
across our path. 


Sometimes Jane’s allotment of marks differs 
widely from mine and this has been known to lead to 
acrimonious discussion. I well remember last year 
we went with a party to see ‘““Wake up and dream” 
at the Pavilion and I came away at the end of it with 
an innocent but rather violent passion for Miss Jessie 
Matthews. ‘‘By Jove, I did like that show” I said as 
we drove home “I gave Jessie Matthews eighteen 
easily.”” 

“How ridiculous you are” Jane retorted hotly 
“why, she’s not worth more than five—she’s got no 
voice to speak of and she’s so terribly affected. Now, 
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Sonnie Hale is a different matter; he’s worth a lot of 
marks.”” 


“ All right, darling, have it your own way, but I 
stick to my opinion.” I did not see why she should be 
mollified and I am very determined when I have 
made up my mind. 

“Well, I think you’re absurd.” 

We sat in silence for the rest of the drive; in fact, 
the atmosphere was distinctly chilly until we had 
kissed each othcr good-night and I had told her that 
Jessie Matthews meant nothing to me. We had 
decided shortly after we had got married that we 
would never go to sleep with an unsettled quarrel on 
our minds, 

* * * 


However, generally speaking the system has been 
an unqualified success and we have never regretted 
starting it. 

Jane is away at the moment stopping with an old 
school friend and the letter which I got from her this 
morning ran as follows :— 

Darlingest. 


T am still enjoying myself here (14). It would be 
more if you were with me. The dance last night was 
lovely (16): I had some good partners, TONY 
BRANDON (15) and JOHN ATKINS (12) and some 
others you don’t know. I had one dance with a 
Captain JOBSON (5) who belongs to a regiment in 
India; I would have given him more but he tried to 
kiss me when I was sitting out with him and I thought 
hard of you and wouldn't let him, so I didn’t think 
you would like me to mark him very high. Joan 
wore a dark blue voile dress (10) and had her hair 
specially done (17) for the occasion. They have a 
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good cook (18) here and the food is lovely. I wish we 
were rich and could afford better servants. We 
played tennis here yesterday afternoon but I wasn’t 


good (4) :-— 


Well, I will not go on with the letter as we have not 
been married many years and we are still in that stage 
when we say absurd things to each other which no 
one else wants to hear about. Personally, [ like it 
and hope it will go on for a long time. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS 


Amateur theatricals are always apt to be tricky 
affairs. Friendships of many years standing are 
often irretrievably broken, bitter thoughts are engen- 
dered in the minds of those taking part and of those 
who want to take part and are not asked, hard words 
are spoken in haste by actresses and would-be actresses 
and such words once spoken can never be recalled. 
The very word “‘theatricals” would appear to conjure 
up those two arch mischief makers. jealousy and 
ambition,which, if not held in check, inevitably 
bring out all the worst in man and woman. The 
black seed of strife finds fertile soil in the atmosphere 
of the amateur stage. 

Let me explain myself. 

We will assume that the staging of theatricals has 
been decided on by a committee which proceeds to 
select a play. This in itself is a matter fraught with 
endless possibilities for dissension. Early in the 
proceedings the members of the committee have it 
forcibly brought home to them that no two minds 
think quite alike and that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. Then, the human material upon which 
the committee can draw has to be considered. This is 
almost the trickiest part of the whole business. The 
female element is, as usual, the cause of most diffi- 
culties in this line. Each member has someone he 
would like to see in a good part—it may be a sweet- 
heart, wife or merely a friend—but it is certainly 
someone he has set his heart on placing in a favou- 
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rable position on that particular stage. The first few 
committee meetings—and there are bound to be more 
than one or two—are sure to break up in disorder with 
the members divided amongst themselves 


When the actual play and the caste is decided on, 
the chosen few are notified of the play selected and of 
the parts allotted to them. Then the fun really 
begins. 

Mrs. Smithkins, who is really forty, but tries to 
look twentyfive and behaves as if she was eighteen, is 
cast for the part of the middle aged widow. She has 
a_ cooing voice and the remains of girlishness. After 
all her past efforts to appear young, she is naturally 
more than hurt about this. If it was not for the fact 
that she simply adores acting and being in the lime- 
light, she would refuse this very unattractive offer, but 
believing in the saying that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, she accepts with bad grace. Having done 
so, she proceeds to let everyone know (1) what a pity 
it is that the committee has chosen such a poor play, 
{2) that she revels in the playing of character parts, 
(3) that the woman chosen to play the lead is very 
sweet but has little idea of acting. Then, Mrs. Jobson 
who has got the best part more by good luck in being 
a great friend of the biggest personality on the com- 
mittee than by her talent for acting, is, of course, 
delighted. But her pleasure is a slightly poisoned 
by an uneasy feeling at the back of her mind that she 
is not too popular with the other members of her sex 
in the community and she is about right there. 
Anyhow, she has got there and to her, that is all that 
matters for the present. 


“Tm so sorry, darling,’’ she says, with a special 
emphasis on the word ‘darling,’ to a poor girl who 
has not been given a part and is terribly disappointed, 
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“T suppose they couldn’t fit you into the caste, but 
I’m sure you would be better than me.” 

“Oh, no, dear,” replies the other, on the verge of 
tears, “I didn’t want to act a bit. It is such a nui- 
sance having to turn out for rehearsals every day and 
my husband hates me leaving him in the evenings.” 

Over those possible women who have been left out 
of the caste we will draw a veil. Suffice to say that 
the dark gloom of disappointment settles down upon 
them. Some few have talent but cannot get a hearing. 
Others have no histrionic ability at all but would like 
to have a try. 

As regards the men. The difficulty with them 
usually lies in the opposite direction. Those who can 
act are often lazy and prefer the comfort of an arm 
chair and a book in front of the fire to the attending 
of rehearsals. They are undoubtedly selfish and no 
amount of persuasion will get them to change their 
decision. The ones that want to act are usually 
hopeless. Then comes the momentous decision as to 
what the entertainment is to be in aid of and this 
may lead to some talk. As the costs of production 
almost invariably exceed the takings, it is more than 
probable that the richest member of the caste or 
committee may have to put his hand in his pocket 
to pay off the deficit, so it seems strange that this 
question should arise at all. 

It is so easy to say ‘‘let’s have amateur theatricals”, 
but it is much harder to carry them out successfully, 
amicably and profitably. The path is beset with 
Pitfalls of every description. 


CLASS 


Originally, both of them belonged to the lower 
classes. She was a pretty girl of nineteen when he 
married her and he was twenty-two, and they were 
both very much in love with one another. At that 
time he was an assistant in a small shop. 


Everything seemed rosy then. He was a healthy, 
strong Englishman and he was determined to get on 
and be a big man one day—Oh, yes, he was sure. to 
succeed and he was going to have a grand position, 
which she was going to share with him. He was going 
to make her entirely happy. 


That was twenty years ago. 


He has made good and if you look at him now, you 
see a prosperous man of forty-two—a man who has 
forced his way through the common ruck and who 
immediately arrests your attention by his dominating 
personality, he is the sort of man who is bound to get 
on, as he possesses complete confidence in himself. 


They live in a large house and entertain on a grand 
scale. 


Let us turn to his pretty wife, who is now thirty- 
nine. She is an attractive woman but she does not 
look as happy as she did twenty years ago. She has 
left, and almost forgotten, all the friends she had when 
she was a girl-her husband did not want her to keep 
up with them, as he said they were not of her class. 
It was essential to his work, so he said, that she should 
know the best, and only the best people. She feels 
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out of place and is always saying the wrong thing and 
doing the wrong thing when she goes out or when she 
entertains her grand friends—the friends of her 
husband. Even her husband looks sharply at her on 
occasions and it would seem that he was ashamed of 
her. He often tells her to make an effort—Oh, dear 
God! can’t he see how she tries, but it all seems so 
difficult. 

He has been able to adapt himself to the new 
conditions pertaining to the class to which he has 
risen, but she finds it very much more difficult. If 
you were able to read her thoughts you would know 
that she would gladly give up her position, her grand 
house, her Juxuries, almost even her husband to get 
back to those dear old days when life was simple and 
natural, her friends and her thoughts and her ways, 
and life was not one long pretence. 


MARRIAGE 


I have known Tom for a considerable number of 
years and I have never ceased to regard him as any- 
thing but curious. His ideas on life are so original, 
not to say peculiar. He is thirty five, is still a bache- 
lor, and he swears in all seriousness that it will never 
be his good fortune to marry. He is blessed with a 
greater proportion of good looks than is handed out 
to most of us. He has a slight wave to his hair, 
clear cut features, a cleft in his chin, slim in the 
hips and deep in the chest. In fact, he possesses most 
of those things that usually go to form the stock in 
trade of the lady killer. You know-—just the sort of 
man the girls fall for, just the type to which most of 
us would like to belong and, when we look at our- 
selves in the looking giass, know we shall never be. 
He seldom misses a dance in our town and he is most 
proficient at that pastime. He is often to be seen, 
immaculately dressed, accompanying some girl or 
other. In short, he is altogether what one would call 
a lady’s man, so why doesn’t he marry and be done 
with it ? 


At the present time he is in love with three girls 
whose names are Effic, Mabel and Rose—nice names 
and they are really nice girls. But he asserts that he 
is in love with only a bit of each of them. Therein 
lies the tragedy. He adores Effie’s beautiful soul, 
Mabel’s lovely legs, and Rose’s skill at games. 


The other day he and I[ were conversing on the 
vexed subject of married life, weighing the pros and 
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cons. He was all in favour of the married state and 
brought up many telling points to back up his 
argument. 


“If you believe that marriage is so essential for 
happiness, why don’t you yourself marry ?” I asked. 


He spread out his hands with a helpless gesture. 


“ Well, it’s like this,’’ he replied. “If I married 
Effie, who, by the way, is a perfect darling, I’m 
convinced I should hanker after Mabel’s legs and it 
would be utterly hateful to compare Effie’s legs with 
Mabel’s because between you and me, old boy, there’s 
really no comparison. Mabel’s legs are -lovely; they 
are practically perfect. Besides, it would be wicked. 
On the other hand, if Mabel’s legs belonged to me, 
then I believe I should crave for Effie’s beautiful soul 
and would be constantly finding fault with Mabel’s 
character. I should also be wishing that she could 
play golf like Rose and that I didn’t have to look the 
other way when she made air shots at the first tee, 
you know. Oh, it’s all most difficult. Rose, of 
course, I admire tremendously. To see her driving 
a long ball at golf. Oh, boy! It’s a sight for the 
gods. The swing of her body is a thing of beauty. 
It leaves a lasting impression on one’s mind and once 
seen can never be forgotten. I love her lithe, slim 
figure but unfortunately much walking on the golf 
course has thickened her ankles. I’ve always loathed 
thick ankles. I’m itive that if I married her I 
should crave for Mabel sometimes and that would be 

wrong. 

Then, again, Rose, although she is a darling really, 
is apt at times to be a trifle hard. Some of her remarks 
have a bit of a sting in them: I do wish she was 
soulful like Effie. I doubt very much if I would like 
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to have her sitting by my bedside when I was ill or 
dying. She is never ill herself and would find it 
almost impossible to give that touch of sympathy 
which is so essential on those occasions. Somehow 
I have a feeling that on a summer’s night with the 
stars twinkling merrily overhead and a great round 
moon looking down upon the earth, it would give me 
intense pleasure to be alone with Effie, just us two, 
away from all the world. Well, I don’t imagine I 
could feel that same restful happiness if I was with 
either Mabel or Rose. Somehow it wouldn’t be the 
same thing. But in the daytime when the sun is out, 
the sky is blue and I’m feeling on the top of my form, 
I should love to have either Mabel or Rose with me, 
as I seldom feel really soulful on a bright summer’s 
day. 1 am of the opinion that a man ought to be 
allowed to have several wives so that he could have 
the one with him who would suit the mood he is in 
at the time. I feel very strongly about it. No, 
Ul never marry, worse luck, although, mind you, 1 
should like to. I’m convinced that you can’t be 
really happy unless you are suitably married. It 
must be an ideal existence. Of course, if they bring 
in a law whereby a man may have, say, up to three 
wives, I’ll marry Effie, Mabel and Rose and I’ve no 
doubt in my mind that Ill be intensely happy. They 
are all such dear girls in their own particular way.” 


ON BEING NATURAL, 


I was talking to someone the other day and, as so 
often happens the conversation veered round to a 
discussion on the good and bad points of various 
people we both knew. 


“Yes, I like him. He’s so natural,” my friend 
remarked and I agreed. This started a train of 
thought in my mind later on in the day and, having 
nothing better to do, I ruminated on the advantages 
and disadvantages of being natural. 


In some professions it might pay to be entirely 
natural, but I came to the conclusion that in any of 
the services it was a virtue that might be fraught with 
the most unpleasant results. I was delighted at a 
Court .Martial the other day to listen to the naive 
replies of a prisoner who was charged with using 
abusive language to his superior officer. Apparently 
this unfortunate man had been brought up from 
childhood to be truthful and to say exactly what he 
thought. He did not like his superior officer; in fact, 
he considered he was a most unpleasant man and he 
had told him so. 


As regards the question of diet, the natural man 
has my unqualified support. Why should not we eat 
what we want and in the way we prefer ? Personally, 
I like eating the leg of a chicken in my fingers. It 
tastes better that way and in the privacy of my own 
home I allow free rein to my idiosyncrasies, I hold 
-the leg by the end of the bone between my forefinger 
and thumb, and my fingers remain quite clean by the 
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time it is demolished. Once at a lunch party a leg of 
a chicken was laid before me and, surreptitiously, I 
attempted to eat it without the aid of a knife and 
fork. Noticing a look of disgust and alarm on the 
face of my hostess, I was forced to drop it hurriedly 
on my plate. Later at the same meal some asparagus 
was served. Well, I have never liked eating aspara- 
gus in my fingers. It is a nasty, messy habit. How- 
ever, after my previous lapse, I considered I must 
follow convention and the result was a greasy chin, 
greasy fingers and a crumpled napkin 


Then there is the question of the boiled egg. Some 
say you should cut off the top with a knife and others 
that it should be tapped lightly with the spoon and 
the broken bits of shell removed with the fingers. 
I don’t know if any definite ruling on this important 
subject has been given, but I cannot see why one 
should not make a hole in the top and suck it, if, in 
one’s own opinion, this is the most pleasant way of 
eating it. 

Some methods of feeding are what the French 
call ‘comme il faut’ and others are, apparently, not. 
At present we follow convention blindly wherever it 
may lead us. At all events, with regard to diet, it 
would be rather nice to follow our own inclinations so 
long as they choose the lines of cleanliness and hygiene. 


Possibly, in the matter of dress one should be more 
cautious. The young and the really beautiful people 
can be as natural as they like. hey can wear as 
many clothes or as few according to their tastes. They 
are always a joy and a delight to the eye. But the 
same cannot be said of all of us. Nature, so often 
cruel and unjust, has fashioned many of us in curious 
ways and, unfortunately, has a most disturbing 
effect on our figures. So that if one is uncertain in 
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one’s own mind as to the degree of beauty of one’s 
body, possibly it is wisest and fairest to ail concerned 
to cover it up with clothes and thereby conceal its 
blemishes. Beauty is such a fleeting quality and it 
may have left us before we are aware of it having 
done so. 

Speech falls into a different category altogether. 
Surely the safest line to follow is to be entirely natural 
when engaged in conversation unless the words you 
are about to utter will cause unnecessary offence and 
will have the effect of hurting the person, to whom 
you are talking, unreasonably and unjustly. 


FRONTIER TALES 


THE SNIPER. 


Mir Gul, Mahsud of the Abdullai clan, lay motion- 
less in the shadow of a bush on the hillside. The 
column of British and Indian troops had arrived an 
hour or so ago and below him was the newly occupied 
camp, which, from his eyrie, resembled a_ beehive. 
Hundreds of small brown bivouac tents had their 
place in the squareness of the perimeter camp; men 
were busily moving to and fro, some employed un- 
loading carts and carrying their contents elsewhere, 
others collecting stones and building a wall, and many 
appeared to be digging. Business-like activity was 
the keynote of the scene below him. 


Small groups of men had occupied, the tops of all 
the hills in the vicinity of the camp and Mir Gul, who 
was well versed in the art of soldiering, knew these to 
be piquets for the protection of those below. The 
men were not sitting about idle, they were busying 
themselves in the building of stone sangars with 
sentries keeping a watchful eye on the landscape 
around. 


The expression on Mir Gul’s face was anything 
but pleasant. Hatred and cunning fought for pre- 
dominance of place in the hawk-like features; evil, 
stark in its itensity, looked out from his grey-green 
eyes. The wind blew chill that afternoon over the 
uplands of Waziristan, but his wiry frame seemed 
innocuous to the discomfort of it, whilst he concen- 
trated his gaze on the scene spread out below. 
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Mir Gul felt that le had a righteous cause for 
discontent. Life had not been easy for him. He 
considered that he had not been dealt a square deal. 
His inner being craved for independence both of ac- 
tion and thought. It was his birthright and it was 
now denied him. With other Mahsuds he had hated, 
with the loathing of a tiger for mankind, the ingress 
of the British to his country in 1919. Asa youth, he 
had fought tooth and nail against the invasion, taking 
a full share in the earlier actions of the campaign 
round Mandanna and Palosina, only to find himself 
completely put out of action by a couple of bullets in 
the hard fought battle at Ahnai Tangi. He had lain 
inert and practically dead the whole of that night 
with a bullet through his chest and another through 
his thigh and it was only the toughness of his fibre 
which had kept aglow the spark of life within him. 
In the morning he had been found by some of his 
companions dragging himself over the stony, broken 
ground, leaving a trail of blood behind him, his breath 
coming in short, sharp gasps, more dead than alive. 
They had picked him up and carried him to his home, 
where he was eventually nursed back to life by the 
womenfolk of his village, a small hamlet off the line 
of the British advance. Recovery had been a slow 
and laborious affair. He had chafed at the dull in- 
action of his life, at the slow healing of his wounds. 
Weeks passed into months, months into years 
before he had found himself fit to take the field again 
and then, to his chagrin and disgust he realized that 
the British were in permanent occupation of his 
country. His freedom was gone, his comings and 
goings were watched, his method of life had to be 
reconstructed. 
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By degrees he had realized that there were com- 
pensations, even though the hated British remained 
in this land of his. He had been given good money 
for breaking stones to make a road, but the work 
irked his tempestuous soul. There was no adventure 
in such employment and adventure was the essence 
of his existence. Word had come to him later that 
Mahsuds were to be enlisted as khassadars to protect 
the road, that they would be armed with their own 
rifles and ammunition. He had seen a new vista of 
life opening out before him. 


He had offered himself for enlistment as a khassa- 
dar and had been accepted. With his own rifle and 
ammunition in his possession and with pay far beyond 
his expectations, life had appeared good to him once 
more. His dislike of the British, though less than 
it had been sometime before, had remained; it was too 
deeply igrained in his mind to be completely eradicated 
However, there was sense in that old head of his. 
He had realized that it would be an unwise policy to 
show on his face, the distaste he inwardly felt for the 
usurpers of his land. When a British officer at the 
head of some troops or in a car passed his post, he 
used to stand strictly to attention and smartly tap the 
butt of his rifle in salute like a true soldier. 

But his happiness had been short lived. 
* * * 

It happened in this wise. One day he was wander- 
ing with the long, loose stripe of the hillman across a 
scrub-covered, boulder-strewn valley cut up by in- 
numerable nullahs, on the way to his post. His rifle 
was slung on his right shoulder, a bandolier full of 
ammunition across his chest. Suddenly he saw the 
figure of a white man, a gun in his hand, about four 
hundred yards off, moving towards him through the 
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stunted holly oak bushes. Apparently he was out 
shooting. Some ten yards on each side of him waiked 
a sepoy and two more followed in his wake. 


At this sight a feeling akin to madness surged 
through the being of Mir Gul. All sense of caution 
or of fear left him. He became an animal with an 
unquenchable blood lust. He saw in front of him 
his enemy, one who belonged to a people who had 
despoiled his country and tyrannised over its in- 
habitants. 

He slid down into the small nullah behind him, 
muttering an obscene imprecation under his breath 
on all white people. Unslinging his rifle, he pressed 
the safety catch forward. Leaning against the side 
of the nullah with only his head and shoulders showing 
over the top, he took careful aim at the central figure 
advancing towards him and fired. 

He saw the white man throw up his hands and fall 
to the ground. He hada vision of the sepoys running 
towards his inert body. That was sufficient. He 
had achieved his wish. Without waiting any longer 
he turned and ran up the nullah as fast as_ his 
long legs would carry him leaning forward as 
he did so for protection and.cover. The nullah came 
to an abrupt end at the foot of a hill, but he continued 
his headlong flight up the steep incline and over a pass, 
not halting until he had put a good two miles between 
himself and the scene of his firing. 

Then, and then only, did he sit down and review 
the situation. 
*- * ” 

At first the full meaning of his insensate folly did 
not come tohim. His implacable hatred of the British 
still remained to torment his soul. He was imbued 
with a feeling of exaltation, amounting almost to an 
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ecstasy at the successful result of his crime. He 
imagined that he had avenged in some small 
way the insults put upon his people. He was proud 
of himself and of the act which he had just 
committed, But gradually, as full comprehension 
entered his brain, he realized that he had been unwise 
almost, to the point of madness, that the consequences 
of his action would be serious in the extreme. As he 
took stock of his position, he understood that things 
could not be as they were before. His employment 
as a khassadar had ceased for ever. 


He made tracks for his village ten miles away and, 
on arrival there, acquainted his relatives of what he 
had done. He expected praise from them but in its 
place he received angry remonstrance. He was told 
that dirc puishment would not only be meted out to 
him by the civil authorities, but to all his family, 
possibly to all who inhabited the village. He was 
ordered to depart in haste and not to show his face in 
the neighbourhood for fear of bringing trouble on 
those connected with him. 


Thenceforth, he was an outlaw, an outcast cut off 
from even his own kith and kin. 


No, Mir Gul had no love for the British. His 
heart was filled with a bitter, unreasoning hatred for 
them. 

* * * 

The shadows lengthened, twilight faded into dusk, 
and then night stole down. Still Mir Gul remained 
without shifting his position on the hillside. During 
his long vigil he had studied intently the formation 
of the camp below and the surrounding piquets, taking 
in every detail, weighing the pros and cons in relation 
to the country, of a movement forward. 
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At last he stirred himself. Picking up his rifle 
from beside him, he crept stealthily down the hill in 
the darkness of the night, taking the utmost care to 
avoid dislodging a stone or making the least sound. 
His crouching movements were those of a leopard 
after its prey. In the light of day he had made a 
mental note of a small knoll which had not been 
piquetted and which was within easy rifle range of the 
camp. There was no moon and the darkness was 
intense, but, with the unerring instinct of the Pathan 
for direction, he did not hesitate in the advance to his 
goal. Crawling up to the top of the knoll, he lay 
down behind a rock, but before he put his rifle up to 
his shoulder, he had a long look at the camp. 

A few lights only showed up, as the hour was late 
and, except for the sentries, the column had taken 
itself off to bed. He saw the smouldering camp fires 
and he heard the restless movement of animals as 
they pulled at their heel ropes, every now and then 
the sound of a cough came to his ears. 

As nearly as he was capable of doing so in the inky 
blackness, he took aim at the centre of the camp and 
fired. The noise of his shot broke loudly into the 
silence of the night. He reloaded and then waited for 
awhile. He fired again. He lay still as death behind 
his rock. Twenty times did he fire without any 
answering shot from the camp. 

Then he crept silently down the hill and moved off 
in the direction whence he had come. A smile was on 
his face, a saturnine, evil smile. Under his breath he 
uttered an oath and put up a fervent prayer that 
some, it not all, of his shots had taken effect. 


THE LUCKLESS ONE. 


It was dusk and a chill wind was blowing across 
the uplands of the North West Frontier of India. 
A wind that seemed to enter the body of a man, wait 
a short time there, and then go out the other side. The 
hills, bare, except for spasmodic patches of camel- 
thorn and holly oak bushes, looked desolate and bleak 
in the fading light. They had taken on an appear- 
ance of savage grandeur, cruel in the jaggedness of 
their contour. 


Private Bert Snoggins stared out miserably into 
the gloom as he made the best of what shelter he 
could find, huddling in the lee of a stone wall. His 
sentry post in the miniature fortress, known as 
Wellington piquet, one of a series of edifices erected 
for the protection of the permanent camp _ below, 
seemed to catch every gust of wind. It rushed at 
him wildly, shaking and worrying him like a dog does 
a rat, roaring about his ears, almost paralysing him, 
and then passed on. He stood there in his greatcoat, 
fiannel lined, shivering and muttering to himself. 


His platoon sergeant approached him. 


“Well, what d’you think you're doin,’ Snoggins?” 
he roared,” “ ‘uddled up like that.” 


“T’m feeling a bit cold like, sergeant.” 


“Cold! You’ve a coat, ain’t you? What more 
d’you want.” 


“T don’t know, sergeant.” 
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He could have enumerated a list of nice, comfort- 
ing things, but Sergeant Thomas always made him 
feel tongue tied, incapable, and insignificant. He 
made him feel afraid, gave him a decided inferiority 
complex. Not that he was of the dumb kind. No, 
Bert Snoggins was one of the lads of his village and 
he was going to tell them all about his doings on the 
North West Frontier of India when he got home, if 
he ever got home alive. 

“oo d’you think you are?” The sergeant 
asked, his chin stuck out at him and his voice the 
essence of contempt. ‘The general or the brigade 
major, I serpose. Id better run along and get you 
a nice cup of ’ot coffee. ‘ave you got your ‘ot 
waterbottle ? I ’ope its nice and warm, dear. Bah! 
you a soldier.” 

“Pm doin’ my best, sergeant.” 

“Your best! I’ve no patience with your kind. 
Anyone seein’ you there would think you was at the 
North Pole. Stand up straight, man, an’ look to 
your front.”” And with that he passed on. 

Sergeant Thomas was one of those men who 
appeared to like being the dominating figure of strife. 
There was incessant trouble when he was around and 
if Bert Snoggins was in the vicinity he always came 
in for a major part of the sergeant’s venom. It was 
““Snoggins there’? and “Snoggins here,” ‘‘what the 
"ell do you think you’re doin’, Snoggins,’’ until he 
was sick of it. Dead sick of it, he was. 

He pulted his coat about him and continued his 
solitary vigil whilst the wind whistled and shrilled. 
He could hear the remainder of his platoon, who had 
not taken themselves off to sleep, chattering together 
in the warm room down below. He could imagine 
them sitting there in front of the fire. He could 
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recognise the voice of Alf Smith monopolising most of 
the conversation as usual. He never did like Alf 
Smith, who gave him a feeling of inferiority. 


“D‘you remember when we was in that scrap last 
month,” he was saying in that loud, common voice 
of his, “Well, the adjutant sez to me ‘Smith, my 
Jad, just run up that ‘ill an’ tell the piquet commander 
the enemy are workin’ round his flank and that he 
may expect trouble. I can’t get a signal message 
through to them. So orf I ran an’ there was trouble, 
Lor’ blimey, not ‘arf.’ 

Alf Smith always exaggerated. His tall stories 
were merely a collection of facts resting on a suspicion 
of truth and distorted for the benefit of Alf Smith to 
show what a fine fellow he was butt curiously enough 
the others listened to him with apparent interest 
whereas nobody paid any attention to Bert Snoggins. 
Life was curious. If was all twists and turns. 

The talk below became desultory and gradually 
slackened as the men took themselves off to bed until 
their turn for sentry duty came round, Silence reigned. 
A silence that was only isturbed by the shrilling of 
the wind. Bert felt lonely. He poked his head over 
the piquet and stared down on to the camp, the lights 
of which twinkled back at him as if from a vast 
distance. In the day time the camp looked quite 
close, but the darkness of the night coupled with the 
sense of aloneness increased the distance tenfold. 

The wind screamed about him and a scudding 
rain, just turning into sleet, swept past him in angry 
gusts. He began to feel afraid. Supposing a thou- 
sand Pathans attacked the piquet and shot him before 
he could give the alarm. He had heard stories of 
how they crept up noiselessly at night and, planting 
ladders against the fort walls, climbed them and 
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slaughtered ail the defenders, killing them in all sorts 
of horrible ways. Alf Smith had told some such story 
but he had not believed it at the time. It seemed so 
possible, even probable, now. Notwithstanding his 
greatcoat, Bert was chilled to the bone and his teeth 
chattered. He thought he was getting pneumonia. 
Oh, it was a horrible life and he would never have 
come into the Army if he had known he would have 
to do this sort of thing. There was no fun in it and 
he liked fun. Oh, yes, he was always the funny boy 
of the party at home. He remembered the night of 
the fair in his village two years back. He had got 
hold of Liz and she was all out for a lark. A nice 
girl, Liz, a nice cuddlesome girl full of fun she was. 
They were doing a turn on the roundabout and he 
gave her a squeeze. ‘Stop it, Bert,” she said, 
“T’m not that sort.” And then she leant against him 
and giggled and he squeezed her again. ‘You are a 
one,” yes, that’s what she said, looking up into his 
face and laughing. And then she suggested going 
for a walk away from the lights. She was a scream, 
Liz was. ‘Ullo, what’s that ? 


The sound of movement outside the piquet came 
to his ears. A noise of someone walking slowly and 
carefully over the broken surface and, as he walked, 
stone grated against stone. Bert craned his head 
over the parapet, the better to see, and stared into 
the inky blackness beyond, holding his breath and 
listening. The darkness was secret and menacing. 
The noise ceased for a while and there was dead 
silence. Then again there was a movement towards 
the piquet. It sounded like the thud of many feet. 


“Crikey! They’ve come,” he muttered to him- 
self, shivering with both apprehension and cold. 
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Suddenly an immense object came into view quite 
close, within ten yards of the piquet. It was a man 
of enormous proportions crawling forward silently 
on hands and knees, his eyes glowing like coals of fire. 
He could only see one man but others were surely 
following behind. 


This was enough for Bert Snoggins. Putting his 
rifle to his shoulder, he held his breath, striving des- 
perately to smother the alarm he felt and to quiet 
the shaking of his body. Then he fired at the approach. 
ing enemy. The noise sounded deafening and rever- 
berated amongst the hills around. With trembling 
fingers he fired again and again. 


The rest of the platoon, on hearing the shots came 
tumbling out hurriedly on to their alarm posts and, 
following suit, fired wildly into the darkness. 

‘“What’s it? What ’ave you seen Snoggins ?’ 
Sergeant Thomas shouted, out of breath with excite- 
ment and breathing stertorously, his face within two 
inches of Bert's. 


“The Pathans, sergeant. Lots of ’em.” 


“Where ? ”” 
“ There,” said Bert, pointing excitedly to his 
front. ‘‘ 1 must 've ’it some cos they was quite close. 


1 think they’ve retired.” 

Did they shoot ? ” 

“‘T don’t know. I don’t think so, sergeant, as IT 
was too quick for ’em.” 

“ Well, it’s all over for the time being. You seem 
to ‘ave done the right thing for once, Snoggins.’” And 
blowing his whistle, the sergeant ordered the 
“Cease fire.” 
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For the remainder of that night the whole platoon 
‘stood to’ on their alarm posts ready to repel a further 
onslaught against the piquet. The sleet turned into 
snow and the men shivered and under their breath 
they cursed the tribesmen in no uncertain measure 
for keeping them from their warm beds. The sky 
became grey as the first pale light of dawn heralded the 
coming of another day and the men’s faces showed 
up pinched and wan in the faint light. 

At about this time a signal message by lamp was 
sent to the piquet from the camp below. 

“What's that lying out in front there?’ Bert 
asked, excitedly pointing in the direction of a large 
dark object on the ground. ‘I’ve ’it someone, Sergeant, 
T ‘it someone in the night.’" 

“Yes, there’s something lying on the ground. 
It’s the ‘ell of a big fellow.” 

“Why, it looks to me like a ’orse from ’ere,” 
someone remarked. 

“orse P Don’t be so funny.” 

The signal message from the camp was handed to 
Sergeant Thomas. 

“ What’s this?’ he said, using his electric torch 
to read the message.’’ The Colonel’s ’orse got loose 
in the night and ‘ave we seen it?”’ He paused and, 
as the full meaning of the words entered his brain, 
his face went a bright vermilion colour and the collar 
of his coat seemed too tight for his neck. 

‘‘ You've shot the colonel’s ’orse, Snoggins,. He 
roared. “‘ Yes, you...... fool, that’s what you’ve 
bin an’ gorn an’ done. There weren’t no Pathans. 
They was the colonel’s ’orse. Now you're for it, my 
boy, good and proper.” 


THE FRONTIER RIFLE THIEF. 


Tarin, Wazir of the Mohmit Khel clan, sat alone 
outside his rough stone shelter on a bluff overlooking 
the road, his rifle propped up against the wall beside 
him, a bandolier full of cartridges round his waist. A 
wild, romantic figure in the desolate country of 
Waziristan, an inhospitable country of jagged edged 
hills and boulder strewn valleys, where even the villa- 
ges with their fortified towers, standing sentinel over 
‘the mud houses below them, give forth an atmosphere 
of hostility and suspicion. Behind him, the hills rose 
higher and ever higher, in front of him, beyond the 
road, the land was a tumbled mass of smail hills, 
following no ordered plan, sparsely covered with 
stunted holly oak bushes. 


He was a khassadar (lucal levy} and as such, al- 
though his aggressive, hawk-like features and cunning, 
shifty eyes under beetling eye-brows belied him, 
he was, for the time being, a preserver of the peace. 
His lot was to remain all day at the side of the road and 
to keep a certain stretch of that road open to traffic, 
to see that travellers were safe from harm in a country 
where harm is a customary adjunct to the unwary. 


He sat there, staring into space and cogitating. 
Life in his present employment was comfortable, he 
thought, as he idly cracked the joints of his fingers. 
Little work and good pay, but without adventure, 
and, whatever else might be said for it, excitement 
was the essence of his being. However, you cannot 
have everything and, although he served the hated 
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British—God curse them and send them to lell—he 
received his pay regularly and lots of it, so that was 
something to be thankful for. 


He gazed out upon the empty landscape, and 
allowed his thoughts to wander back to bygone days, 
to the day before the British were in permanent occu- 
pation of his country, to the times when fighting was 
an every day occurrence, when the sight of a white 
man or a regular soldier in his country caused a red 
blur of hatred to come before his eyes and was the 
signal for offensive action. As he dwelt on those days, 
his face wrinkled up into a thousand small lines of 
amusement. He could remember that day in Decem- 
ber over twelve years before when several thousands 
of Wazirs helped by a number of Mahsuds, their 
hereditary enemies, joined forces and fell upon a 
small force of troops in the plain of Mahomed Khel 
in the Tochi, inflicting many casualties and gaining 
much loot. It was there his brother had died of a 
gunshot wound—Allah be merciful to him. He could 
remember the haggling over the distribution of the 
loot that night, and how in the darkness, he had 
slipped away with three rifles and sold two of them 
later for much money. He chuckied to himself at 
the remembrances of those times. Wah! those 
were good days, days of excitement, and fast living. 


A villager, walking with the long loose stride of 
the Pathan, passed him on the road below. 

“May you never be tired,” he said as he looked 
up at Tarin. 

‘‘ May you never be poor,” was the reply. 

He turned his gaze to the road and away in the 


distance he saw a column of khaki-clad infantry 
moving towards him. As they marched along the 
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twisting road between the hills, at times lost to view 
and then emerging into sight from a cutting or round 
a bend, they took on the appearance of a large snake 
worming its way along the ground. 


Nearer and nearer they came to him. He could 
hear the ‘clop-clop’ of their fest as they tramped along 
the tarmac road. The leading troops were passing 
him now. They were little jaunty men with Mongo- 
lian features and wearing felt hats. 


He knew them to be Gurkhas and from the old 
days he had good reason to respect them as fighters. 
He cleared his threat and spat on the ground. About 
a hundred of them passed him and then there was a 
gap until the main body came. Tarin reeched for his 
rifle and, standing to attention saluted what he took 
to be the officer commanding. Then, having done 
as much as he thought necessary, he sat down again 
and surveyed the troops moving in front of him. 
Four after four swung past him. There seemed no 
end to them and nearly all had rifies. Wah! what 
wealth. It made his mouth water. Why, one rifle 
would fetch eight hundred rupees. If you were lucky 
you might be able to dispose of it for a thousand 
Tupees but you would certainly not get less than eight 
hundred. The column disappeared round a bend in 
the road and Tarin was left alone with his thoughts. 


He was drawing good pay as a khassadar, Yes, he 
mused, but he would like to become rich, really rich 
and he was far from that. There was no watch 
tower adjoining his house and he wanted one badly, 
more from a conceited and arrogant point of view 
rather than as a protection, for, now the British were 
in possession, there was peace in his land. He wanted 
to build a tower larger and more conspicuous than 
that of his neighbour, Ali Gul, but he had not got 
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sufficient money to attempt it. Whenever he entered 
his, village the tower of Ali Gul seemed to push itself 
forward-into his view as if to mock him and to proclaim 
the superiority of its owner. 

As he allowed his thoughts to dwell on the subject 
his desire waxed stronger and stronger until it became 
almost a craving, like the craving for a drug. How 
was he to get the money to build that tower? And 
then an idea took root in his mind. It crept into his 
brain slowly at first and then grew in intensity. One 
British rifle in his possession would mean that he was 
well off; with any luck he might be able to seize two 
and then he would be affiuent. The risk was great— 
no one knew this better than he did, but the prize 
was well worth it. 

* * * 


As the sun found cover behind the hills to the west 
and the contryside took on the sombre colouring of 
dusk, the lean figure of Tarin might have been seen 
striding across the hillside in the direction of the camp 
where he knew the column must have stopped for 
the night. His rifle slung on his right shoulder, a 
dagger in his belt. The distance was not far and by 
the time darkness had descended he was in a nullah 
within two hundred yards of the camp where he 
remained for a while before making a move forward 
to his final objective. As he lay there under the 
stars, he went over the plan he had formulated, mak- 
ing sure that he had forgotten nothing, that there was 
no other way whereby he might minimise the risk. 


Then he crept silently forward to where the nullah 
debouched on to the plateau. Raising himself slightly 
so that his head only showed over the edge, he studied 
the lie of the camp, the perimeter of which was not 
more than a hundred yards distant. He could see the 
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perimeter wall and the line of tents behind it and 
silhouetted against the night sky he made out the 
head of a seutry behind the wall. For some minutes 
he concentrate1 his gaze on the sentry and then, he 
pulled himself over the lip of the nullah and lay quite 
still in the open.. 

A pause, and then he commenced to wriggle slowly 
forward to his goal. Every now and then he stopped, 
pressing himself flat against the ground, and listened. 
He got nearer and nearer to the wall apparently 
undetected by the sentry, whose head and shoulders 
now showed up clearly. He thought he could just see 
the man’s rifle, the prize he was risking his life to 
obtain. With dagger in hand, he crouched low in the 
lee of the wali, holding his breath until he thought 
his chest would burst, and with every sinew taut. 
Then, with a wild upward movement of his body, he 
struck with all his might at the sentry’s throat. 

There was a swift movement behind the wall, as 
the sentry flung himself to one side and his dagger met 
no resistance. For less than a second his body leant 
over the wall from the force of the blow he had deli- 
vered and then he hurriedly drew back. At the same 
time he saw a flash of steel and felt an excruciating 
pain on his chest. There was a wild roaring in his 
ears, his knees sagged and he sank to the ground, and 
then his senses left him. 


ABDULLAH KHAN. 


Ir you are travelling along the main road from 
Razmak towards Sorarogha—the great circular road, 
built by the British, which starts at Bannu and cuts 
through the heart of Waziristan, twisting and turning 
on its way, until it emerges at Dera Ismail Khan: if, as 
Tsay, you are moving this way, you will notice a path 
which leaves the main road just over four miles from 
Razmak. This path winds its way down a steep 
incline, crosses the wide river bed and takes you to 
the village of Tauda China. 


Here Abdullah Khan, Shabi Khel Mahsud, lives. 
He is often to be found there, sitting outside his house, 
browsing, thinking of bygone days maybe. 


His surroundings give forth a suggestion of com- 
parative affluence. Over his house a large, expensive 
looking watchtower stands sentinel—a tower, the 
upper portion of which is marked with strange devices 
in white and red paint. 


Abdullah Khan is a noticeable man. Hawk-nosed 
and bearded, his grey-green eyes look out upon you 
under beetling eyebrows. In those eyes and the set 
of his mouth you can discern a mixture of cunning, 
cruelty and determination. He is a man well past 
middle age but, even so, the lines of his body and the 
depth of his chest denote the wiry, lithe strength of a 
wild animal. Altogether, he fits well into the picture 
of Waziristan, a country with no softness of contour 
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or surroundings attached to it, a country of a cruel, 
wild grandeur. 


If you meet him walking, you will note that he 
moves with a decided limp. And if you ask him the 
reason for the impediment in his gait, he will tell you, 
with his crafty old face wrinkled up into lines of 
laughter, that his inability to walk properly is due 
to a certain British bullet, which found a resting 
place in his leg as long ago as 1919. He will inform 
you that he bears no grudge against the British, who 
have brought prosperity to his country and to himself, 
and, of course, all is fair in love and war. 

* * * 


Wah! Those were days of excitement, he will say, 
days of glorious fighting when they matched their 
strength and cunning against the armament of Indian 
and Gurkha troops and every yard of ground was 
disputed. Sometimes it was the case of an ambush 
and then. with every sinew taught and a cry on their 
lips, they would make a sword rush from close quarters 
against the regular troops; at other times it was a 
matter of long range sniping. Day after day and 
month after month war raged throughout the land. 
The-very uncertainty of life at that time gave him a 
feeling of exhilaration, which is absent nowadays. 
A victory to day , a reverse a week later, so it went on. 
Gradually, very gradually, they were forced back and 
the British over-ran their land—the British, who 
Rider to bring a measure of prosperity unknown to them 

efore. 


“Life has its compensations.”” he will tell you 
“In the days gone by we imagined ourselves lucky 
with our country to ourselves. We acknowledged no 
rule except that of the rifle or the sword. Now, well— 
it is pleasant to find oneself with money to spend and 
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food ready at hand to fill the stomach. The road has 
brought peace and security and much money.” 
* * * 

A few days ago I saw a motor car on the road and 
in the back seat three Mahsuds lolled completely at 
ease. Their appearance suggested a lifetime practice 
of travelling in cars. As it passed, the crafty old 
face of Abdullah Khan looked out upon me. At once, 
a smile of recognition lit up the hawk-like features and 
his right hand came up to his forehead in a note of 
salute. 

The car swept past, a swirl of dust following in its 
wake. 


THE BLOOD FEUD 


AMIN Jan, Mohmand of the Halimzai clan, lay 
concealed amongst some large boulders on the bare 
hillside. In his hands was a rifle, and a bandlolier 
full of cartridges encircled his waist. The month was 
August. The sun beat down pitilessly, the glare was 
atrocious, and the stones radiated an intense heat but, 
although he had been sitting in the same shadeless 
spot for several hours, he appeared to feel no dis- 
comfort. He was much too interested in the job in 
hand to take notice of anything else. His gaze was 
riveted on a stony track below him—the track which 
winds a tortuous way through the barren hills from 
Hafiz Kor. 


Amin Jan was typical of his race and he fitted in 
well with his wild surroundings. The grey green eyes, 
the hawklike features, the deep chest and the long, 
lean body, which spoke of a wiry strength far above 
the ordinary, all went to form a picture in accord with 
the landscape. 


For ages past—even longer than Amin Jan could 
remember—a blood feud had existed between his 
family and that of his neighbour, Said Gul. It had 
started in the days of their grandfathers and so many 
years had come and gone that the original cause of it 
had been lost sight of. Nevertheless, it continued to 
burn like a scorching flame. Unfortunately, of late 
the honours had rested with Said Gui, who had ac- 
counted for no less than five of his opponents in as 
many years with no loss to his own house. In fact, at 
the present time Amin Jan and a younger brother 
were the sole male survivors of their family. 
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And it was not only loss of life., which told a tale 
of defeat, but loss of property as well. In days gone 
by the family had been well-to-do and had been a 
power in the land. Their village with its well-kept 
tower and the fields below it had been a source of 
pride, but the successful war waged by Said Gul in 
recent years had impoverished them to a marked 
degree. Bit by bit they had allowed the land to go to 
waste for want of labour or the the money to hire it 
and the tower was now badly in need of repair. It 
looked as if Amin was fighting a losing battle against 
great odds. 


But to-day he believed that his great chance had 
come at last and with a modicum of luck his enemy 
was going to play into his hands. The very thought 
of it filled his heart with a gladness almost amounting 
to ecstasy. It was an opportunity for which he had 
been waiting for months and even years, an opportu- 
nity which his wary enemy had so far denied him. 

To him the honour of his house was sacred to the 
exclusion of all else. As a child he had been taught 
that one of the main duties in his life. was to continue 
the blood feud as long as any members of the other 
family existed. He firmly believed that the death of 
Said Gul at the hands of his brother or himself was 
essential. His one motive was to achieve this result. 

* * * 


His eyes followed the line of the track towards 
Hafiz Kor, beyond which the hills gave way to a stony 
plain. In the distance he could see the British fort at 
Shabkadr, a massive, brown structure, which dwarf- 
ed all other buildings in the plain. He could distin- 
guish a few men walking in his direction, but none of 
them resembled his enemy. Nevertheless, he had 
Seen given reliable information that Said Gul was 
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returning to his home by this route that day and 
that he would be alone. It had seemed a god-sent 
opportunity. 

Suddenly he saw the figure of a man making his 
way across a hill side opposite him. At the sight his 
body stiffened and his heart seemed to miss a beat, 
for the figure was that of Said Gul and he was moving 
cautiously as if afraid of being trapped, halting every 
now and then to scan the land before he continued his 
movement forward. Amin Jan’s grip tightened on his 
riffe and he crouched low behind the boulders in front 
of him, peering intently through a gap between the 
rocks. What makes him come across the hills instead 
of using the shorter route along the track? he asked 
himself. After a moment’s thought there was no 
doubt of the answer. Said Gul was afraid of someone, 
afraid of being ambushed. 


Nearer and nearer came Said Gul. Now, he was 
lost sight of as he descended into a small valley bet- 
ween the hills, then his head appeared, as he breasted 
the hill, then his body showed up. 


Amin Jan, with his rifle to the shoulder, put up a 
silent prayer for the accuracy of his aim. He ailowed 
him to approach to within fifty yards before he fired. 
The shot broke sharply into the quietude and rever- 
berated amongst the hills around. His enemy made 
a noise between a grunt and a hiccough. Slowly his 
knees gave under him and his body sagged forward, to 
fall twitching and kicking to the ground before it 
stilled, 

As quick as lightning Amin Jan had left his hiding 
piace and was beside his fallen enemy, who was still 

reathing. Taking a dagger from his girdle he plung- 
ed it into the body of the dying man. Then he stood 
up with a smile of triumph transforming the hard 
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features. Life was good, he thought. For a short 
while he remained there, to make quite certain that 
Said Gul was indeed dead, and then he hurriedly left 
the scene. The place was dangerous. Who knew 
that an enemy, one of the same house, was not in the 
vicinity ? The greater distance he could put between 
himself and the corpse the safer would he be. Bound- 
ing from rock to rock down the steep incline of the hill, 
he reached a valley up which he ran at a loping trot 
in the direction of his house. 

A feeling of strange exaltation filled his being. 
Victory was his, his star was in the ascendant. 


ON RETIREMENT. 


What shall I do when I retire? It is not a ques- 
tion I can answer straight off the reel as lately I have 
been indulging in several delicious dreams which deal 
with my future when I quit the service and I am not 
quite certain in my mind which one of them will mate- 
rialise. 

I am not even going to consider the possibility of 
winning the Irish Hospital sweep or the Calcutta 
sweep and thereby reaping a fortune. Such an 
event is almost beyond the bounds of sane reason, 
one might say it is in the realm of fantasy. I have 
made valiant attempts in this direction for so many 
years without any success that I have given up hope. 
If I win—well, a glorious vista of life would be opened 
up for me which is hardly worth considering at present. 
No, I am not going to take such an outside chance into 
my calculations. 

* * * 


I have not got the slightest wish to settle down in 
Bedford,, Cheltenham, Farnham, or any such place 
to stagnate for the remainder of my existence. I feel 
that the monotony of life there would send me to an 
early grave. I possess no real keenness for gardening 
and I do not believe I should be happy in an environ- 
ment redolent of the East which is so peculiar to any 
of these towns. Somehow, I feel I should like to 
forget India and to begin a new life under more mod- 
ern conditions. 


One idea that has much taken my fancy is to buy 
a yacht. The advantages of owning a yacht in pre- 
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ference to a house would appear to me to be fairly 
obvious. Life in a yacht would be both exhilarating 
and healthy, also, it, would have the virtue of being 
cheap. The servant difficulty, about which one hears 
such a lot nowadays, would be practically non-existent 
I should require one man, that’s all. I am not quite 
certain what kind of a man, but it would be necessary 
to have one who had led a seafaring life previously, 
because I know little to nothing about yachting and 
he would have to teach me a good deal to start with. 
I presume one cannot yacht alone if one knows noth- 
ing about the details of yachting. If one owned a 
yacht there would be no fear of getting bored with 
being continually in the same place. Say, I was 
anchored in Margate harbour and I had enough of the 
social life at Margate. Well, I would upsail or what- 
ever you do under those conditions and go to Bourne- 
mouth or Plymouth or somewhere else on the coast 
of England. Suppose I had tired of England I could 
sail across the Channel to France or Holland. Really, 
there is no end to the possibilities of such a life. Then, 
again, some ports get more sun than others. They 
are not all sunny at the same time, so I could just sail 
from place to place following the sun. It is an alluring 
prospect. I have not yet decided on the size of the 
yacht but, before making up my mind definitely to a 
life on the sea, I should have to consult some of my 
friends with a knowledge of yachting. Something 
about ten tons would appear to me to be sufficient for 
my purpose. Of course, I may be merely building 
castles in the air but the very idea of owning a yacht 
conjures up a vision in my mind of a life brimful of 
excitement and adventure. 
* * * 

There is another scheme with which I have toyed 

occasionally. That is chicken farming. It most 
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certainly has its points and I believe I could be ex- 
tremely happy on a nicely situated chicken farm, I 
should buy one in the depths of the country far away 
from the noise of the town. There would be no one 
in the neighbourhood to bore me by talking about 
India, or soldiering, I should make a particular point 
in seeing that it was nowhere near a charabanc route. 
I have been told by various people that chicken 
farming has been overdone and that the production of 
eggs exceeds the consumption, but I find this hard to 
believe. My experience at home is that I have to 
pay a large price for a really nice English egg. So 
that, in addition to it being a most pleasant life, I 
can see no reason why I should not be able to supple- 
ment my pension liberally from the proceeds of the 
farm. 
* * * 

At odd times several other schemes have entered 
my mind but most of them are on the ambitious side 
and are contingent on the death of a wealthy uncle, 
who at the present time is enjoying the best of health 
and shows no sign of an early demise. For instance. 
I should extract great pleasure in travelling through 
Europe and to distant lands. So many years of my 
life have been spent in India that I feel a desire to 
visit other parts of the world. I should like to hunt in 
England during the winter and a small shooting in 
Scotland with a river running through the estate 
would give me an immense amount of enjoyment 
during the Autumn. 

What shall I actually do when I retire? Oh, 
settle down in Bedford, Cheltenham, Farnham or 
one of those places, I suppose. 
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SO IS LIFE 
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